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BRITAIN, 

ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE 
EASTER, 1908. 

A Christmas Course of Illustrated Lectures 
(Adapted to a Juvenile Auditory.) 

Sir Davip GILL, K.C.B., F.R.S.—Six 
Lectures on ASTRONOMY OLD AND NEw. On 
Dec. 28 (Saturday), Dec. 31, 1907, Jan. 2, 4, 
7, 9, 1908, at Three o'clock. 





Tuesdays. 

ALBERT A. Gray, M.D.—Two Lectures on 
THE INTERNAL EAR OF DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 
On Tuesdays, Jan. 14, 21, at Three o'clock. 

PROFESSOR F. J. HAVERFIELD, LL.D., 
F.S.A.—Two Lectures on ROMAN BRITAIN: (a) 
Irs FRONTIERS AND GARRISON; (6) Its INn- 
TERIOR CIVILISATION. On Tuesdays, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 4, at Three o'clock, 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM’ STIRLING, M.D., 
LL.D.—Six Lectures on MEMBRANES: THEIR 
STRUCTURE, USES, AND PrRopucts.—On Tues- 
days, Feb. 11, 18, 25, March 3, 10, 17, at Three 
o'clock. 

E. A. WALLIs BupGE, Esq., Litt.D., F.S.A.— 
Three Lectures on THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN: ITs 
HISTORY, MONUMENTS, AND PEOPLES, PAsT 
AND PRESENT. On Tuesdays, March 24, 31, 
April 7, at Three o'clock. 

Thursdays. 

PROFESSOR W. W. Watts, F.R.S.—Two 
Lectures on (1) THE BUILDING OF BRITAIN; 
(2) Recent LiGHT ON ANCIENT Puysio- 
GRAPHIES. On Thursdays, Jan. 16, 23, at Three 
o'clock. 

MajoR MARTIN HUME.—Three Lectures on 
THE STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. On 
Thursdays, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 13, at Three o’clock. 

PROFESSOR W. SOMERVILLE.—Two Lectures 


on Woop: ITs BOTANICAL AND TECHNICAL 
ometg; On Thursdays, Feb. 20, 27, at Three 
o'clock. 


PROFESSOR SIR JOHN Ruys, D.Litt.—Two 
lectures on EARLY BRITISH HISTORY AND 
EPIGRAPHY. On Thursdays, March 5, 12, at 
Three o'clock. 

RICHARD T, GLAZEBROOK, Esq., F.R.S.— 
Two Lectures on STANDARDIZATION IN VARIOUS 
ASPECTS :—1. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 2. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. On Thursdays, 
March 19, 26, at Three o'clock. 

R. LYDEKKER. Esq., F.R.S.—Two Lectures 
on (1) THE ANIMALS OF AFRICA; (2) THE 
ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA. On Thursdays, 
April 2, 9, at Three o'clock. 


Saturdays. 

PROFEssOR GISBERT Kapp, M.Inst.C.E.— 
Two Lectures on THE ELECTRIFICATION OF 
RaiLways. On Saturdays, Jan. 18, 25, at Three 
o'clock. 

LIONEL CusT, Esq., M.V.O., F.S.A.—Two 
Lectures on ANTHONY VAN Dyck. On Satur- 
days, Feb. 1, 8, at Three o'clock. 

SELWYN BRINTON, Esq.—Three Lectures on 
THE ART OF FLORENCE. On Saturdays, Feb. 
15, 22, 29, at Three o'clock. 

PROFEssoR J. J. THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S — 

Lectures on ELECTRIC DISCHARGES THROUGH 
Gases. On Saturdays, March 7, 14, 21, 28, April 
4, 11, at Three o'clock. 





Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid- 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a 


Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent 
by post on receipt of Cheque or Post Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three 
Single Lecture Tickets, available for any After- 
noon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
January 17th, at9 p.m., when PRoFEssorR T.E. 
THORPE will give a Discourse on THE CENTEN- 
ARY OF Davy's DISCOVERY OF THE METALS 
OF THE ALKALIs. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Colonel DAviID BRUCE, 
PROFESSOR E, RUTHERFORD, MR. HUMPHRY 
Warp,. Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, SIR OLIVER 
LODGE, PROFESSOR W. A. BONE, PROFESSOR 
JOHN MILNE, ProFessor A. E. H. LOVE, 
Hon. R. J. StRUTT, LORD MONTAGU OF BEAU- 
LIEU, PROFESSOR J. J. THOMSON, and other 
gentleman. To these Meetings Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. When pro- 
posed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and 
to the Library and Reading Rooms; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. | 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 








‘THE University Court of the University of 

Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

Further particulars on application. 


M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary University Court. 


University of Edinburgh, 
2nd December, 1907. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


"THE EDUCATION BOARD, Wanganui, 
New Zealand, requires the services of an ART 
MASTER for the Wanganui Technical School. 
Salary £300 per annum, reckoning from date of 
commencing to teach at Wanganui. Engagement 
for three years, terminable thereafter at three 
months’ notice on either side. Second saloon 
passage by the direct route will be allowed. 
Applicants must not be under 25 nor over 35 
years of age, must hold an Art Master’s certificate 
with groups II. and III., or both, OR THE 
FULL DIPLOMA OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF ART, and must be prepared to take up duty 
not later than the end of February. Application 
to be made at once to the HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR NEW ZEALAND, 13 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., from whom forms of application may be had. 





IGH - CLASS PUBLISHING BUSI- 

NESS. — Advertiser wants SLEEPING 
PARTNER with from £1,000; ample security ; 
good interest guaranteed.—Principals or Solicitors 
need only address E. D. G., at Horncastle’s, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 


‘TBE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
follows :— 
SuBjEcts. PRESENT EXAMINERS. 
English Language and (*The Rev. T. A. Walker, Litt.D., 
the History of England ic? M.A. 


and Wales 
*j. H. Grace, M.A 





Mathematics’... ...) W. H. Young, M.A., Se.D., 
*Frank Ritchie, M.A. 
Latin = eb os Professor C. | lamstead 
Walters, M.A. 
Greek on pe .» _V.S. Vernon Jones, M.A. 
Welsh edb os . *The Rev.Robert Williams,M.A. 
French Professor Ernest Weekley,M.A. 
German ... xe - ig Schuddekopf, 
.D., M.A. 
Dynamics William Watson, D,Sc., F.R.S. 


Se ae) William Watson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Chemistry ... .. H.O. Jones, M.A. 
Botany al ‘. in Michael Cressi Potter, 
A. 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 


ears. 
, Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 
Registrar of the University. 
December, 1907. 





Typewriting 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Sd. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L,, 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 











Art 





BARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.— 

SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
Mastersis NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards, Is. net. 


“THE SLING.” 


Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution, 
May, 1905, to June, 1907. 
By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd 








UEEN SQUARE CLUB, 
A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 








single Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half- 


61 Cheapside, E.C. 


Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Ploomsbury. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


With 16 Full-page Pictures in Photogravure 
By WILLIAM HYDE. 


New Edition Royal 8vo. 1298. 6d. net. 


** Mr. Hyde's monochrome wash drawings are in some respects the finest things he has 
ever done; the splendid poetry and his beloved Nature have inspired him doubly, as it 
were, in these stately pictures.""— Manchester Guardian. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 
The Poet, The Artist, The Man. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo. 10e. 6d. net. 


“*Mr. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic. and editor, has 
everywhere in bis most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition and efficient 


judgment."'—Nation. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Author of “ Italian Journeys,’' etc. New Edition, Revised, and with an Additiona! 


Chapter. With 20 Full-page Plates in'Colour by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 
8vo. Ze. net. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
DUCHESS. 
Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton 
and Argyll. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. 


With Photogravure Portraits, 21. net. 
“A spirited picture of a time abounding in curious interest.''"—Spectator. 

















LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. 


By the Hon. MRS. EVELYN CECIL. 


Author of “ A History of Gardening in England," ‘ Children’s Gardens." 
With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lapy VICTORIA MANNERS. Imp. 8vo. 


218. net. 
“No more fascinating and complete study of Nature in town . has ever been 
made. . . . Ardent love and long labour must have gone to the making of the book. 


_. « « Lady Victoria Manners has helped in the task by contributing many charming 
illustrations.'’—Country Life. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET. 
Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Street's volume, happily conceived and choicely written, is executed with 
equal care and illustrated with fine portraits of the more famous * Ghosts.’ '"—Morning 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 
By HUMPHRY REPTON. 


Revised and Edited by JOHN NOLEN, Member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy 8vo, 126. 6d. net. 


GREECE AND THE AGEAN 
ISLANDS. 
By PHILIP SANFORD MARDEN. 


Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 12/6 net. 


A work which should be at once a source of pleasure to those who know Greece, 
and of some assistance to those who are making their first acquaintance with the 
fascinating land. 


MRS, FULLER MAITLAND’S NEW BOOK. 
MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY- 
BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


“Those who have read the first batch of pages from ‘The Day-Book of Bethi 
Hardacre ' will give a hearty welcome to another book by Ella Fuller Maitland. "The 
second partakes, to a large extent, of the character of its predecessor. Her note-book is 
a charming miscellany of extracts and observations.""—Country Life. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Christmas Story. 
THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 
illustrated with Six Full-page Plates by A. B. STEPHENS. 
Each Page Printed in Two Colours. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3e. Gd. net. 


“The very title of this book and its size will fill anyone with i 
tit size pleasant excitement 
who knows the writings of Kate Douglas Wiggin and her exquisite capacity for working 
on asmall canvas, This is a village story, a country courtship, a beautiful love tale, 


with humour in it, and a happy ending. It is appropriat i 
Christmas time.''"—Bookman. ae ee es Sa, oe 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 



































OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE RISE OF 
THE GREEK EPIC 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard University. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Morninc Post.—" Few books on ancient literature are more suggestive or more 
delightful than this." 

Morninc Leaver (WititiaM ArcHER).—" A contribution to the history of civilisa- 
tion, inspired by rare :maginative sympathy and me insight. Professor Murray's 
theories are marked out with a patient reasonableness, an absence of ‘ talking for 
victory ' which renders them extremely plausible, and they are fortified by many ingenious 
analogies from other regions of literature. One feels that if this be not the true account 
of the matter, or at any rate an advance towards it, the more 's the pity, for the book is 
assuredly a notable example of reconstructive imagination working under the guidance 
of scientific method." 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


By P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar of the University of 
London, with the assistance of Mrs. AMY H. LANGDON. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Trisune (Leading Article).—*" A most suggestive and encouraging little treatise. . . . 
Mr. Hartog shows why examinations have a directly pernicious effect on sound and clear 
writing. . . . He has had valuable assistance from Mrs. Amy Langdon, who contributes 
a number of typical exercises."’ 


AHISTORY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


By ERNEST WALKER, M.A., D.Mus. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


STanparD.—" Dr. Walker's history of English music will be found not only informa” 
tive, but a distinct addition to the literature of music in the English language. .. . 
Worthy in every way to rank as the standard work on a most important subject." 


ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR 


By T. RICE HOLMES, Hon.Litt.D. Dublin. 8vo, with 44 Illus- 
trations and 3 Maps, 21s. net. 


ANGLO-CHINESE COMMERCE 


AND DIPLOMACY 
Mainly in the Nineteenth Centary. 


By A. J. SARGENT, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 





ComMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE.—" Mr. Sargent’s book should be welcome to all who 
are interested in the subject of commerce, not only in China, but in the Far East." 


THE POETS—GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


. . TO . . 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 1340-1892 


Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold separately). 
Vol. I. Chaucer—Burns ; Vol. II. Wordsworth—Tennyson. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 8s. net. On Oxford India Paper, in one vol., 10s. 6d. net. 


ScoTsMan.—" Should be read with interest and sympathy by every one who loves 
good poetry."’ 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


Printed on ordinary or thin paper. Nearly 150 Volumes now 
ready. Cloth, Is. net; Sultan red leather, 1s, 6d. net; 
and in eight superior bindings. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


As far as we have been able to ascertain, not a 
single newspaper in this country has commented on 
the revelations which we were able to make last week 
concerning Mr. Moberly Bell and the Times, and 
that in spite of the fact that this latest 
‘‘show-up’”’ of the methods of the great Anglo- 
American organ was the subject of universal 
comment and conversation in’ every club and 
every literary cenacle in London. This is not very 
creditable to English journalism. There are still, we 
are happy to think, a large number of daily papers 
in London whose editors would rather resign their 
positions than allow such a gross violation of journal- 
istic honour and decency as that to which we have 
referred in connection with the attack on Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, and it is surely remarkable that no 
single one of these has ventured to give public expres- 
sion to what is undoubtedly a widely-felt opinion. 
The Times possesses a staff of the most accomplished 
and brilliant writers in the British Isles; in many 
respects and in spite of its recent deplorable lapses 
from its own former standard, it is still the greatest 
English newspaper, and it is an open secret that the 
predominance of the Hooper-cum-Moberly-Bell influ- 
ence on the paper is as detestable to the vast majority 
of its staff as it is to the reading public. When, then, 
we ask, is Mr. Buckle going to assert himself and 
be once more lord of his own house? Although it 
cannot be denied that under his editorship the tone and 
influence of the Times has steadily declined, he is 
nevertheless universally respected for his ability and 
his integrity, and he cannot be supposed to approve 
of the system by which, he, the titular editor of the 
Times, is controlled by the business manager. Mr. 
Bell no doubt makes an admirable manager, his birth 
and education fit him for the post. By his own industry 
and business abilities he has raised himself from very 
humble beginnings to his present exalted position. 
Let him continue to adorn it, but it should be no part 
of his business to edit the Times or to control its 
policy, and if Mr. Buckle is worth his salt he will 
relegate Mr. Bell to his proper position before it is 
too late to save the Times from complete disaster and 
loss of credit. 


Not long ago one of our contemporaries was kind 
enough to warn us that our good friends the pub- 
lishers would take a violent dislike to us if we—well, 
told the truth about their books. We repudiated the 
suggestion then and we repudiate it now. Of 
course, publishers don’t like to see their books un- 





fairly attacked, but it is hardly to be supposed that they 
are so blind to their own interests as not to know 
that a paper that is afraid to say what it thinks about 
books for fear of offending the publishers, is a paper 
whose praise or blame is not worth a snap of the fingers. 
A paper which is not fearless in criticism, whether for 
praise or blame, is bound in the long run to become 
contemptible, and to lose influence. We have never 
suspected publishers of being so stupid or so dis- 
honest as to hope that the reviews of books in Tue 
AcaDEMy would be in any way influenced by 
the extent of the advertisements in THe ACADEMY 
of the publishers of those books. We leave 
that sort of thing to ‘trade papers,’ of which 
there are far too many masquerading as literary 
journals. But there are exceptions to every 
rule, and one publisher has been found to have the 
supreme impudence to send us a message to the effect 
that if we did not alter our views on religion he would 
not advertise in our columns. This is not only impu- 
dence, but it is a form of blackmail, and we resent 
and despise it accordingly. We shall not at present 
mention the name of the offending firm, but our 
readers will perhaps be able to arrive at it in course of 
time by a process of elimination, for in future no 
books published by that firm will be noticed in these 
columns. 


Thanks largely to the patience and enterprise of the 
Vicomte Robert d’Humieres we can congratulate him 
and the other promoters on the establishment of the 
Theatres des Arts, in Paris. The objective of the pro- 
moters is, of course, the representation in Paris of con- 
temporary foreign dramatic taste. We are glad to 
note that any intention to influence the French drama 
by these means is especially disclaimed. We cannot 
think that the choice of English plays or actors is repre- 
sentative of English taste, at all in the same degree as 
Sudermann and Hauptmann, for instance, may be re- 
garded as representing the taste of Berlin. To start 
with, we have Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed. Just at the present time the most remark- 
able point about Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the sudden 
and total subsidence of his literary influence. To 
régard his work as representating English taste 
is surely somewhat like regarding Victor Hugo 
as representing French taste now. Nor _ should 
we have thought that when Mr. Kipling’s in- 
fluence was at its height The Light that Failed 
would have been admitted by his admirers as typical of 
his genius. Without in any way comparing the merits 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, Mr. 
J. M. Barrie seems to us far more typical to-day of 
English taste. But, still considering this point only, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Hall Caine are much 
more typical still; or if we go a step further in the 
same direction, we believe there is no play which has 
so much claim to represent English taste as Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s East Lynne. But taste in this sense 
is not apparently the object of the efforts of the 
Theatres des Arts. Its object is apparently the taste 
of English dramatic criticism. But we wonder how 
far the individual judgments of contemporary English 
critics represent anyone but themselves, and how 
many of them are accepted by foreign critics as valu- 
able contributors to the body of universal dramatic 
criticism for any other reason than the demands of 
politeness. 


All these competent critics regard Mr. Bernard Shaw 
with intense seriousness. This is a view which THE 
AcapeMy fully expresses. But we wonder whether 
Mr. Shaw’s persistent didacticism, which amuses us 
because he preaches on novel subjects, is not too in- 
tensely English to retain the interest of Continental 
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audiences and the favourable judgment of foreign critics. 
We doubt whether popular favour, or cultured criticism 
have either of them ever represented in England the 
main stream of dramatic taste at any period. Nor can 
we think of any dramatist who has ever occupied in 
England the same place in the opinion both of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity that Moliére and Lope 
held and still hold in France and Spain. Nor is England 
peculiar in this respect—the Norwegians, a kindred 
people, comparing very favourably with us in educa- 
tion and appreciation of literature, offer at the moment 
a similar example. It is notorious that during the life 
of Ibsen, the work of Herr Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
entirely eclipsed his in the estimation of his country- 
men. Nor has any dramatic critic outside Norway 
the least doubt that Herr Bjérnson’s name will be 
remembered to students of Scandinavian history 
rather as that of a successful political agitator, 
while Ibsen has already taken an abiding place among 
the great dramatists of Europe. Like Herr Bjérnson, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling preferred the more ephemeral 
honours of popular influence to the development of 
his real literary talents. 


A complaint by our contemporary, the Manchester 
Guardian, concerning the attitude of, Judge Parry to 
the Manchester Playgoers’ Club, has just fallen under 
our eye and necessitates a disclaimer of any sympathy 
with the Judge’s view. Though we should probably 
not agree with our contemporary as to the relative 
value of present-day dramatic critics, we certainly 
value Mr. Walkley, because he expresses views of his 
own, and Mr. Archer when he is able to emancipate 
himself from his ordinary routine and do the same. 
We conclude from our contemporary’s article that 
Judge Parry likes something to take his mind off the 
duties of the Bench, and thinks that any remarks tend- 
ing to improve acting by criticising the faults of the 
actors are unkind to those who provide him with amuse- 
ment. We have no sympathy with this attitude; we 
apologise to Judge Parry if his remarks have been 
represented too seriously by our contemporary. 


The Appeal Court, consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and Lords Justice Buckley and Kennedy, has 
unanimously decided in favour of the monks of the 
Chartreuse monastery in their appeal from the astound- 
ing judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce. If it had failed 
to do so English justice would have been discredited 
throughout the civilised world. Not content with 
seizing the property of the monks and turning them 
out of the country, the gang of thieves who constitute 
the French Government proceeded to manufacture an 
imitation of the celebrated liqueur, the secret of whose 
ingredients is exclusively possessed by the monks, and 
to endeavour to delude the public into thinking that 
this unwholesome concotion, beloved of the Daily 
Mail, was ‘‘ just as good”’ as the real article. This 
scandalous attempt to vindicate the great principle of 
State-sanctified adulteration has now been frustrated as 
far as this country, at any rate, is concerned. Lord 
Northcliffe’s young men, if they want to drink sham 
chartreuse, will be obliged in future to ask for it 
under some other name, and even then they will have 
_to exercise unusual care to “ see that they get it.” 


An interesting paper on the Censor was read by Mr. 
Edward Garnett last Sunday at the Playgoers’ Club, 
when the eloquent Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., presided. 
Mr. Garnett did not advance any fresh arguments in 
favour of abolishing the office held by Mr. Redford. 
But he was able to point out the inconsistency of Mr. 
A. B. Walkley in endorsing the prohibition of 


Waste by quotations from,Mr. Walkley’s brilliant 
dramatic criticisms in the past, and he emphasised the 
insincerity of Mr. W. L. Courtney, who, ever since 





signing the famous petition, has vociferated the per- 
sonal virtues of Mr. Redford. Mr. Marshall Hall, 
whom we generally associate with passionate advocacy, 
delivered a calm and judicial speech, foreshadowing 
his future eminence on the Bench. He suggested that 
facilities should be introduced for an appeal from a 
decision of the Censor, and animadverted on his un- 
satisfactory and inconsistent action in the case of Mr. 
Garnett; he pointed out that the undoubtedly amusing 
play of Raffes (which throws a halo of romance 
round crime) did far more harm than a work dealing 
seriously with the problems of sex. Mr. Osman 
Edwards, who is a model speaker for all meetings con- 
cerned with literature or drama, pleaded trenchantly 
for freedom of dramatic art, and Mr. Robert Ross 
made a witty personal attack on Mr. Redford, which 
much diverted the audience. 


Of course the situation will not really be improved 
by calling those in favour of a Censor ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ’’ 
or ‘ British Philistines,’”’ as Mr. Garnett seems to 
think. Indeed, we might urge that the word ‘“ Philis- 
tine ’’ should now be abolished from the artistic voca- 
bulary. Since it was first popularised by Matthew 
Arnold it has been very much abused or misused. We 
know plenty of ‘ Philistines’? who are warm sup- 
porters of Mr. Garnett’s contention and fervent 
admirers of the Stage Society productions. A 
** Philistine ’’’ is not a person who has strait-laced 
views about life or drama. Indeed, the publication of 
Mr. Garnett’s prohibited play is a much more conclu- 
sive argument than adjectives or invective. Mr. Gar- 
nett’s analogy to painting was not a very happy one. 
The limitations of the drama are more obvious than 
those of painting, and it would be an artistic error to 
advocate for the Stage the freedom which we tolerate 
or applaud in Rowlandson or Hogarth, for example. 
Much of the furniture of life and the functions of 
existence cannot be represented on the stage, as Mr, 
Marshall Hall pointed out. The novelist will always 
enjoy, too, greater freedom than the dramatist or the 
painter, assuming that he is an artist. The artist must 
always be a slave, though he may conceal the gold 
collar round his neck and pretend to the public that he 
has been manumitted. 


The police appear to have distinguished themselves 
by making use of quite unnecessary violence towards 
the demonstrators in the “‘ Brown Dog” affair. These 
young men, medical students, have from their own 
point of view a perfectly legitimate grievance, and it 
is hard to see on what grounds they were forbidden 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square. If the 
demonstrators had been a band of atheists who had 
assembled together to pollute the ears of passers-by 
with idiotic and disgusting blasphemies, or if they had 
been Socialists or ‘‘ Protestant reformers,’”’ they would 
have been protected by the police, and any one inter- 
fering with them would have been arrested and fined; 
but being merely young men who had met together 
to protest against what they regarded as a deliberate 
public insult to the profession which they hope to 
adorn, they were dispersed with great violence 
and brutality. Moreover, the police, not content with 
assaulting and arresting the demonstrators, impartially 
“ran in’’ any of the innocent passers-by whom they 
came in contact with. The writer of this note hap- 
pened to approach Trafalgar Square on the occasion 
with no more felonious intent than that of inducing 
one of the drivers of the taxi-meter cabs to leave his 
“tea”’ (that perpetual daily and nightly feast of the 
motor-cab driver) and to drive him to his destination. 
But the attitude of the police was so threatening that he 
had to abandon the attempt. We can only observe: 
phe la liberté, et d bas les empécheurs de danser en 
rond. 
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A SONG OF EXILE 


O, the sleepy little Rother! 
I can hear it sliding by, 
Where it rocks the boats at anchor 


*Neath the ancient town of Rye. 


O, my heart turns southward, southward, 
Where the grey green marshes lie, 
And the singing larks soar upward, 


In the bonny Sussex sky. 


O, ’tis there I fain would hie me, 
Once to see before I die, 
English Spring her green arms folding, 


Round the rose red town of Rye. 


E. D. Farrar. 





MY. DOG 


The curate thinks you have no soul; 
I know that he has none. But you, 
Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 


In our four-square, familiar pew 


Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 


Where none is welcome, none may love? 


I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 
But in some canine Paradise 


Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 


And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master . . . As for me, 
This prayer at least the gods fulfil: 


That when I pass the flood, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 

Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 


St. Joun Lucas. 





LITERATURE 
WORDSWORTH 


Wordsworth and his Circle. By Davip Watson 
RanniE. (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Poems of Wordsworth. Selected, and with an intro- 
duction by W. Macnerte Dixon. (Edinburgh: 
Jack, The Golden Poets.) 


Lyrical Ballads by William and S. T. Coleridge, 1798. 
Edited with certain poems of 1798 and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Pane Hutcuinson. Second 
edition. (Duckworth.) 


WE have not a word of complaint to say against 
either of the two Wordsworth books, except that 
the illustrations to the selection are trivial, and 
the frontispiece absurd. Why, when there are 
good contemporary portraits of Wordsworth to 
be reproduced, should the publishers offer us a 
drawing by a modern hand of an old _ gentle- 
man standing bareheaded in a field, the bare head 
being a composite ‘‘ fake ”’ of portraits of a man whom 
the artist never saw? The bad practice was instituted, 
we believe, by Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., in their 
cheap reprints, and we are sorry to see it spreading to 
a more intelligently conducted enterprise. Professor 
Dixon’s selection is adequate, his introduction is inter- 
esting and just, while Mr. Rannie’s book will be really 
valuable to those—if any there be—who want a short 
cut to Wordsworth’s philosophy, and the state of 
things before, during, and after the absurdly-named 
‘romantic revival ’’ (when will that horrible Putney 
phrase, ‘‘ The Renascence of Wonder ”’ be allowed to 
die?). And lest we should be misunderstood, let us 
say at once and distinctly that Mr. Rannie, in him- 
self, is clearly aware that Wordsworth was not a 
Congregationalist minister, nor a University Extension 
Lecturer on Ethics for young ladies, but a poet, an 
artist, a man whose business in life it was to take a 
thought, an emotion, and a number of words and to 
put them together into a thing of beauty. Mr. Rannie 
is even careful to point out that this was so. And it 
is not his fault if Wordsworth, the poet, in his pages, 
as usual, gets overlaid with a power of talk about 
ethics. It does not matter what Wordsworth said 
about himself (though he knew very well what a poet’s 
business was, as Mr. Rannie again points out): it 
does not matter what principle he worked on or pro- 
posed to work on. Wordsworth was a poet, and must 
be judged as a poet. Had he not been a poet, he 
would have reached by now the level of Martin Tupper. 
He alone among poets has suffered from the obstinate 
determination of a set of critics to judge him by other 
standards, and his fame holds its own against the 
damning advocacy of admirers who do not know what 
is admirable in him. And therefore, if Mr. Rannie’s 
book bores us, it is not Mr. Rannie’s fault. He has 
not quite sufficient strength to kick over the tiresome 
monument of nonsense that has been erected to Words- 
worth’s memory by unpoetical mourners. The scope 
of his book demanded a good deal of talk about 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ message ’’; the good qualities of his 
book shine out through a haze of words, of the kind 
expected of him, no doubt, by his publishers and his 
public. 

We were reading but lately in a review an article on 
‘The Succession of Mr. George Meredith” as a 
poet; and we found in it, as we find in nearly all 
Wordsworth criticism, an entirely mistaken view of 
what a poet is. If we were asked whether Mr. 
Meredith is a great poet, we should quote a verse or 
two of ‘‘ Love in the Valley,’’ and a verse or two of 
‘‘Phceebus with Admetus.” If our interlocutor 
did not agree that he was a great poet, we should 
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conclude, either that he had a biassed taste in poetry 
which blinded him, or that he was hopeless. We 
should never attempt to prove to him that Mr. 
Meredith was a great poet by talking about his 
‘‘philosophy,’’ and his relation to the philosophy 
(Heavens!) of Tennyson. By doing so we should be 
praising a picture by turning it over and showing that 
it was painted on a piece of excellent canvas. Yet 
that is what people do to Wordsworth day in and day 
out. His ‘‘ philosophy” is a detail—and a minor 
detail—in a poet’s work. His work is poetry: poetry 
is an art: and the province of art is to produce 
beauty. 

Our readers must pardon us for pointing out these 
truisms. They are rendered necessary, because, in 
spite of the Wordsworth critics that were of old time, 
Wordsworth has fallen in these days into the hands 
of a dull sect who care nothing for poetry and under- 
stand nothing of poetry, but are ail for ethics, ‘* mes- 
sage,’’ ‘‘ philosophy,’’ and what not. When we read 
about the Influence of the French Revolution, the 
Return to Nature, the Message of Consolation and all 
the rest of it, we feel inclined to condemn the French 
Revolution to the ultimate destination of its pro- 
moters, and refused to be consoled by any of ‘the 
expedients offered us. What we ask of Wordsworth 
is not that he should show us where to find consolation, 
but that he should produce consolation for us him- 
self. We do not ask to be referred elsewhere—to 
something that not being poetry must necessarily 
be of a lower order than poetry; we want to find in 
his very poetry itself the consolation, the enlarge- 
ment, the satisfaction, the pleasure, which Art exists 
to give us. There is only one question to be asked: 
Is it beautiful? If it is beautiful, be it fleur de mal 
or the song of the morning stars, we are satisfied. 
Its ethical effect—its effect on conduct—is neither here 
nor there. If by the effect of its beauty on our 
natures it makes us better citizens, well and good; but 
that has nothing to do with the case. And if Words- 
worth pretended to think it had—‘‘the less Words- 
worth he.” 

The refuge from Wordsworth’s prefaces and Words- 
worth’s critics is to be found in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. Turn from the French Revolution and the 
Ethical Message to this: 

A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears : 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No mouon has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 


Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


That is Wordsworth. It is of more “ influence,”’ 
more power for ‘‘ good,’”’ more ‘‘ consolation’”’ than 
all the ‘“‘ philosophy’”’ in the world, because it is 
poetry. Eight little lines, and such enormous forces 
brought into action! One thought, and such illimit- 
able universes of suggestion and emotion opened! 
You could preach and philosophise for ever, and not 
achieve a thousandth part of the effect. 

We must not be misunderstood. We met once in a 
‘literary manual ’’ with the statement that ‘‘ we have 
not time nowadays for ‘ The Prelude’ and ‘ The Ex- 
tension,’ ’’ a remark which inclines us to suggest that 
the gentleman who made it had better employ his 
time in reading them than in writing about what 
he does not understand. Both books are frequent in 
things of beauty; both, taken as wholes, are remark- 
able. But, again, it is not for what they recommend 
or advise or tell, but for what they are that they are 
valuable; it is by the effect they produce on the reader 
(in which effect we do not hold that the “ dear mother 
of fresh thoughts and joyous health’? should be 
legitimately included) that the reader should test them. 


‘ 





In other words, those who value in art the “‘ idea ”’ 
it suggests value it for something which is properly 
merely adventitious. They are next door in judgment to 
those who search a picture for its story; and they 
degrade poetry by so treating it. Wordsworth has 
many very valuable ideas to offer. Even those with 
no feeling for poetry may find their appreciation of 
sunsets and so forth materially increased by knowing 
what Wordsworth said about them. But poetry is 
not to be judged by its ideas. It transcends them, 
as much as it transcends its emotions. We are in the 
presence of a mystery, an act of creation, more won- 
derful even than the creation of the star according 
to Abt Vogler; and no respectable grubbing among 
“‘ influences,’ ‘‘ successions,’’ ‘‘ philosophies’’ and 
the rest will ever explain it. 

Since the above was written, we have received the 
second edition of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson’s reprint of 
the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads’’ of 1798. Mr. Hutchinson is 
well-known not only for a ripe scholar, but for an acute 
and sensitive love of poetry, and his introduction is a 
model of what such things should be. As to the book 
itself, its interést, value and beauty are incalculable. 


A FEMALE EGOIST 


Valerie Upton. By Anne Douctias Sepewicx. (Lon- 
don: Constable, 6s.) 


A LITTLE while ago I inflicted a slightly querulous and, 
it may have been thought, rather graceless article on 
the readers of THe Acapemy, to the effect that I was not 
very fond of contemporary novels. I objected, at 
least, that those of them which dealt with the sort of 
people I know in life did not show me such interesting 
characters, or ordinary characters doing ‘such interest- 
ing things, as I meet in the flesh. ut, of course 
(guarding my head against a storm of brick-bats), I said 
there were exceptions, and now, having come across a 
quite remarkable exception, I hasten to ingratiate 
myself with optimists by paying a public tribute to it. 
It should not be said that Imogen Upton, daughter of 
Valerie Upton, and (as it seems to me) the real theme 
of this novel, is a portrait to hang beside Mr. 
Meredith’s quintessential egoist, the immortal Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, because no such tremendous 
eulogy should be bestowed before years of thought; 
but something in the nature of that eulogy may be fitly © 
bestowed at once. The canvas is not so large, the 
painting is not so finished as a whole. It is not a mere 
sketch either, being at times most subtly and fully 
worked out. Perhaps one may say a miniature, to be 
placed on your wall underneath the master’s full length. 
As you look from one to the other the idea occurs to 
you, ‘‘ Why, oh, why can’t they be married? ”’ and a 
dream of illimitable comedy is yours. 

Imogen Upton is an American girl, a fine flower of 
culture and philanthropy, and heaven knows what. It 
is often remarked that in some aspects social America 
is like the England of a generation or two back. 
Imogen, with her complacent superiority, her gentle 
geniality, her calm acceptance of homage, her deter- 
mination to ‘‘ strengthen ”’ and “‘ help ’’ everybody she 
meets, her conviction of the ‘‘ unworthiness ”’ of those 
who do not want to be strengthened and helped by her, 
her unfathomable priggishness, in fact—Imogen, as a 
girl, would not be allowed among us to-day, she would 
be chaffed out of existence; but a generation or two 
ago she would have had her yoke over quite an exten- 
sive set. So, too, with her father, who is dead before 
the book begins, but whose influence is felt all through. 
He must have been a fine type of the sham “‘ thinker,” 
who still exists among us, to be sure, but whose glory 
is departed. His breeziness, and pretentiousness, and 
“good work,’ and _ self-righteousness could be 
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matched, I fancy, in some English memoirs; but I am 
happy to say I am not personally acquainted with him. 
oor Valerie, a delightful, human woman, with 
the real culture of instinctive good taste and love of 
beauty, stifled in the atmosphere of husband and 
daughter, quite unable to play chorus to Mr. Upton’s 
canting greatness, went to live in England, while they 
continued to live their superior lives in America on her 
apey. which they crippled. When Mr. Upton died, 
alerie went back to America to look after her 
daughter, and then the comedy begins, a rare, subtle 
comedy, at times quite intensely painful with the pain 
of the older woman, at times full of laughter with the 
discomfiture of the younger. Imogen receives her 
nother as a child to be pitied and indulged. But 
gradually the sham is exposed—at least, here and there 
—though with no intention on Valerie’s part. In par- 
ticular, Jack Pennington, a prig, too, at the beginning, 
but one with brains and a heart, falls from his 
allegiance and becomes ‘‘unworthy.’’ And, under 
discomfiture Imogen’s real nature shows through the 
culture and the rest of it, an essentially coarse nature, 
a really vicious selfishness. She sees her opportunity 
for triumph and revenge—not, of course, for a moment 
admitting those objects to herself—when there arrives 
from England the squire who was Valerie’s great friend 
there, and — to marry her. Imogen takes a very 
lofty tone witn him, but presently perceives his attrac- 
tion towards herself, and with it his fine qualities and 
also (he is rich and has a title) the hopeful field he 
offers to her beneficial activities. And so with a lofti- 
ness of purpose which requires Miss Sedgwick’s 
ingenious telescope to be seen, she entices him from her 
mother with the arts of the eternal minx. 

As a rule it is stupid and unfair to ‘‘ give away ”’ the 
story of a novel, but it is character and not story that 
matters in this one; and to oe the story—very 
roughly—was the simplest way of showing the lines on 
which Miss Sedgwick’s study in egoism runs. Essen- 
tially they are not unlike those of Mr. Meredith’s: the 
egoist, driven by circumstances into a position of dis- 
advantage, doubles and twists and turns, that sweet 
self may somehow be justified, and in the process the 
strength of the quality is variously and abundantly 
proved. In manner of writing, however, ‘‘ Valerie 
Upton ”’ recalls rather Mr. Henry James, though it has 
a lucidity which of late years Mr. James has denied us. 
There are minor merits in the book—an easy and sure 
touch on outsides, a quick and effective sketching in of 
the lesser persons. But it is as an exposure of egoism 
that it is chiefly to be admired, and will, I think, most 
certainly live. It is a true comedy of the soul, and one 
of the most brilliant I have read. re 








THE TEMPLE HORACE 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse corresponding with the Original 
Metres, by Jonn Marswatt, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin. (London: J. M. Dent and Co.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue above is the most recent attempt to translate the 
untranslatable Odes of Horace. Whatever view 
may be taken about the question whether any ordered 
train of thought or sincere vein of sentiment underlies 
these charming poems, there can be no doubt that they 
touch perfection in the deft handling of dainty im- 
ported metres and the curiosa felicitas (as Petronius 
called it) of the diction. Though many of the odes 
might be called love poems, one may well doubt 
whether Horace was ever in love, and his patriotic 
strains have a hollow ring and are conventional in 
sentiment. The odes are priceless exotics, brilliant 





but scentless. Dr. Marshall’s experiment is perhaps 
as successful as such an experiment could be. Com- 
pared with his last predecessor, Gladstone, he has 
achieved a veritable triumph. He has made some 
attempt to reproduce the effect of the Latin metres 
imported by Horace from Greece, but he claims too 
much when he says that his English verse ‘‘ corre- 
sponds with the original metres,’”’ though in this 
respect he compares very favourably with his illustrious 
predecessor, in whose version the prevailing measure is 
the essentially mean octosyllabic couplets, which were 
so suitable to ‘‘ Hudibras ”’ and the satirical ditties of 
Swift, but which vulgarised even serious eighteenth- 
century poems, like Addison’s ‘‘ The spacious firma- 
ment on high.’”’ Is the metre of the dainty ode to 
Pyrrha—the Latin we hope we need not ever quote— 
more than very faintly hinted by: 


Who credulous now dotes on thy tinsel gold, 
And dreams thee ever willing ever kind, 
To thy fair falseness blind ! 
O hapless, who untried behold 
Thy glitter ! ae oe : 


Not much more than by Gladstone’s very inferior 
version of the same passage: 


Who now believing gloats on golden charms; 
Who hopes thee ever void and ever kind; 

Nor knows thy ee heart, nor the alarms 
Of changeful wind. 


It would, of course, be very difficult to employ ‘‘ corre- 
sponding metres.”” Calverley has once succeeded 
perfectly in Uxor Pauperis Ibyci (III. 15): 
_ Wife of penniless Ibycus, 
Bring st last to a close all thine iniquities, 


All thy studious infamies, 
Nearing swiftly the grave, that not an early one. 


‘“ Studious infamies ’’ is admirable. We would giadly 
quote the whole piece, but it is probably familiar to our 
readers. Dr. Marshall’s version is very tame beside it : 


’ 


Thou, wife of humble Ibycus, 
Fix at long last a limit to thy sin, 
And to thy labours infamous; 
Now that thy span more near to death draws in. 


In I. 6 the effect is suggested by Dr. Marshall: 


- « . .« Shame and my muse that sways 
A timid ~ forbid me Cesar’s praise, 
Tt thine, by lack of gift to impair— 


a passage which creeps in Gladstone’s obscure, almost 
unintelligible, octosyllables : 


My blush, the Muse 
That sways the lyre of peace, refuse 
Thy praise, and noble Cesar’s fame, 
For scanty of worthy gift, to maim. 


And the same may be said of the last stanza of the 
same ode: 


My themes are wassail, and girls’ mimic fight, 
Fierce (with pared nails) against the youths engaging; 
Naught know I in my song of passion’s raging ; 

t if I burn, the scars are slight— 


put beside the Statesman’s: 


No: me the feast, the war employs 

Of girls (their nails well clipt) with boys; 
Me fancy free; or, something warm, 
My playful use does no one harm. 


For an effect caught by Dr. Marshall and utterly 
missed by Gladstone we need not go beyond the first 
ode: 

That man who joys his natal fields to hoe, 

Not ev’n the bribes an Attalus could bestow 


Would e’er induce in gave bark to sail 
The Aegean surge, and shiver in the gale— 


compared with: 


One hoes paternal fields content, 
On hardest terms. Will he consent, 
A trembling mariner, to brave 

In Cyprian bark Myrtoan wave? 
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The omission of the article, a device to which Glad- 
stone often resorts, recalls to mind the 


Like pelican in wilderness 


of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
We offer as good specimens of Dr. Marshall’s 


Alcaics and Sapphics the poem on Cleopatra (1. 37): 


. . ._.« But she, seeking her end to grace 

By nobler dying, feared not as woman might 

The sword’s keen edge, nor sought by flight 
Some seaward hiding-place ; 


Dared ev’n to look upon her Court o’erthrown 
With eye serene, and with untrembling lip 
The deadly hissing asps to grip, 
And drink their venom down. 


With death resolved upon, more proud her mien; 
Scorning that such as she, in hostile sloop 
Her foes like some poor trull should coop 
For triumph, her, a queen ! 


and the oft-attempted Persicos odi (1. 38): 


Your Persian pomps, my lad, I cannot brook ; 

Chaplets with linden laced suit not my brow; 

Summer’s last rose seek not, in what odd nook 
It lingers now. 


Think not with gaudy splendours to replace 

The simple myrtle. Myrtle, to my thinking, 

Thee at thy service, me not less will grace 
Tn vine-bower drinking. 


He suggests the original metre—a rare one—better in 
Lydia, dic (I. 8): 


Lydia, ’fore Heaven say, 

Why thou dost haste with loving thy Sybaris to slay 
Wh he, long since to sun 

And dusty days inured, the open field doth shun? 


Why rides he not abreast ! 

With comrades, nor the jaws of Gallic steed doth wrest 
To obey the wolf-bit ? 

Fears he the tawny tide of Tiber’s stream to try ? 


Why worse than blood of snake 

Shrinks he the athlete’s oil upon his skin to take? 
Nor now shows arms all blue, : : 

Who oft past the pin his quoit or javelin threw? 


Why lurks he, as once, they say, 

Lurked sea-nymph Thetis’ son, before Troy’s woeful day, 
Lest manhood’s dress should call ' 

Her young Achilles straight to blood and Lycian maul ? 


The beautiful ode to Grosphus (II. 16) has in it ‘‘a 
drop of comfort.’’ The late Dr. Salmon, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on his death-bed, asked a 
friend to read it to him. We give the first three 
stanzas in Dr. Marshall’s version: 


Peace from the gods the sailor craves if caught 

In open Aegean Sea, when clouds arise 

And hide the moon, and guiding stars show naught 
To watchers’ eyes; 


Peace Thrace desires, when rage of war burns high; 
Peace, Parthian bowmen, while they bear the quiver ; 
Peace, that by gems or gold or purple’s dye 

Is purchased never. 


For not king’s wealth nor consul’s power can daunt 
The angry passions which keep souls in thrall, 
Or the fn cloud of carking cares which haunt 

The fretted hall. 


Here is a stanza quoted with effect (in the Latin) by the 
late Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons: 


No ivory nor fretted gold 

Along my palace wall or ceiling’s wrought ; 
No costlv Afric pillars hold 

Rich beams, for me from Attic quarry brought. 


Horace now and then suddenly drops a lofty tone 
and concludes with a banality. A good example of this 
is the ode about Regulus (IIT. 5). Even in the English 
the bathos of the last lines appears: 


This said, we’re told, his faithful wife’s embrace, 

His babes, he waved aside, as bein 

No Roman; and with frown of 
Bent down his manful face. 


now 
TOW 





Hoping in a weak senate to infuse 
Share of his own resolve, he for new need 
New counsel gave. Then would he speed 
From weeping friends’ adieux 


To exile and to glory. Yet, what pains 
The Punic headsman planned for him, he guessed ; 
Still calm he thrust aside where pressed 
His kinsfolk, and the trains 


Of humbler friends, who stayed him. Even so 
Might one, when ends some client’s tedious case, 
rigs to his Venafran place 
Or Greek Tarentum go. 


Very marked, too, is the frigidity of the digression on 
the Vindelici in the fine poem in praise of Drussus 


(IV. 4): 


So showed young Drussus ’neath the Alpine heights 
To our Vindelic foes. he why and how, 
That from old times these wield till now 
An Amazon axe in fights, 


I have not asked ; all things man may not learn. 


In IV. 8, Donarem pateras, the translator has failed 
to expel the glosses which prevent the ode from falling 
into stanzas of four lines, and thus betray their 
spuriousness. But Dr. Marshall’s dealings with the 
Latin text, which he prints opposite to his version, are 
on the whole judicious and scholarly. We are glad to 
find in the text (I. 20) Munro’s vides ‘‘ you provide ”’ 
for bibes, which cannot be right. His ‘‘ fair falseness ”’ 
for aurae fallacis (I. 5 11) gives very likely the true 
TH | Virgil uses aura for ‘‘ the sheen”’ of gold 
(Aeu VI. 204). But aura in II. 8 fin. certainly is an 
allusion to the scent of brutes, and means “ lest a whiff 
from you should dull the edge of their husbands’ appe- 
tite. In III. 24 3 Ponticum is not nearly so good as 
publicum, but Dr. Marshall is right in condemning 
Apulicum; and we heartily thank him for reading 
Pulliae in III. 4 10 instead of the impossible 
Apuliae. What poet would make a syllable long and 
short in two succeeding lines? Different poets give in 
English ‘‘ balcony’’ and “‘ balcény,’’ but we could 
hardly imagine a poet giving the word the two metrical 
values in two successive lines. 

The portrait as frontispiece greatly adds to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 





ECCLESIA ANGLICANA—II. 


It is sometimes necessary to be violent. There are 
occasions and cases in which soft phrases, roundabout 
hints, elegant circumlocutions, and ‘‘ opportune’’ re- 
marks are quite definitely useless, and the present 
condition of the Church of England seems to me to 
justify a complete lack of ambiguity. Hooker was 
a great man; he wrote what most people have thought 
a great defence of the Anglican position—and the 
end of it was the ruin and desolation of the seven- 
teenth century; foals baptised in cathedrals and sanc- 
tuaries hideously profaned. One cannot make war 
with rosewater; it seems obvious enough. The odd 
thing is that the defenders of the Ecclesia Anglicana 
do not seem to have found out yet the obviousness of 
another maxim—that one cannot defend the English 
Church by saying nice things about Protestantism. 
In time, one trusts, the truth of this doctrine may 
be recognised as axiomatic, and the genius may even 
now be born who will convince Bishops that the 
Catholic Faith is not buttressed when they shake hands 
with Dissenting preachers, nor is our holy religion 
sustained and fostered when our Fathers in God intro- 
duce notorious heretics at Court. I tried to advance 
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these paradoxes (as they now seem) as clearly as 
possible last week; I tried to make it plain that the 
prerogative question was not what the Privy Council 
said, not even what pattern of surplice Cosin wore, but 
rather the question of Catholicity or non-Catholicity. 
If a clerk in holy orders of the English Communion 
is not a Catholic priest he is one of the most melan- 
choly humbugs and impostors that the world has 
produced. If he is a Catholic priest let him accept 
the consequences of the situation—most of them very 
uncomfortable—and let him cease writing letters to 
the Guardian, showing that the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are part of 
the Deposit of Faith. 


And then comes the subsidiary point on which I 
touched at the end of the article—the infinite im- 
portance of little things, of a grain of incense, of a 
queer set of clothes that a priest puts on when he is to 
say Mass; there are many such trifles, as they seem 
to most people. It is so painfully easy to show on 
rational grounds that these ‘‘trifles’’ don’t matter, 
and can’t matter, that all anxiety about them is a 
peculiariy puerile and imbecile fuss; that one quite 
understands the frequency with which this demonstra- 
tion is made. A journaliet with a few inches to fill 
could hardly find a simpler topic, the words flow from 
the pen; it is like putting one two under another, 
drawing a line, and writing four beneath. Of course, 
it is so evident as to be past argument, and yet how 
would the journalist like it if I strolled into his wife’s 
drawing-room with my hat on and my coat off? But, 
surely, the fact of a man’s head being covered or un- 
covered is the veriest trifle; surely a waistcoat and 
shirtsleeves are as decent as a coat, and (in hot 
weather) more sensible. Yet I should be kicked out 
of the house, and the doom would be a just one. 
Then there is another point: admitting that incense 
and candles and queer clothes called vestments do 
seem, on the face of it, little things, should there 
not have been some sort of arrest of judgment when 
the character and acts of the men who were attached 
to these little things came into consideration? Sir 
Walter Besant was not a ‘“‘churchy’’ man by any 
means, but he confessed that he did not know what 
would have happened to the East End of London if 
it had not been for the “‘ Ritualistic parson.’’ Now, if 
a man born and bred in the ‘‘ comfortable ’’—soime- 
times in the luxurious—classes has confessedly and 
openly given up all comfort, and all ease, and all 
pleasantness, has exiled himself to the darkest pit of 
the City of Dreadful Night, has devoted himself, body 
and soul, to the physical, mental, and spiritue! salva- 
tion of the wretched, starving and degraded victims 
of our infamous commercial system, has made him- 
self the bedmate of vermin, the companion of every 
horror for the poor’s sake, would it not have been as 
well to hesitate, to wonder whether the “ trifles ’”’ 
this man loved were such trifles after all? Of course, 
it is splendid to cherish noble and philanthropic senti- 
ments; it is splendid to get a seat in Parliament by 
making speeches about the people; it is most splendid 
of all to write leading articles showing that Sir Arthur 
Campbell-Balfour’s heart is bleeding for the distresses 
of the poor—but, after all, the man who actually feeds 
starving bellies and puts clothes on shuddering flesh 
is entitled to some consideration. No; it certainly 
seems as if there had been a little haste when Mac- 
konochie of St. Alban’s and Lowder of St. Peter’s, 
London Docks, were set down as lovers of trifles. 
The conclusion is improbable. 

And, then, of course, there is the argument from 
the Arts. ‘‘ Tunes impressed on the brain through 
the medium of the auditory apparatus are delightful: 
but sfill more agreeable are those which are received 
without the assistance of the sensory channels.” 








This statement is made in a clearer, more scientific, 
terminology than: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 


And yet something seems lacking in the prose form; 
one is inclined, surely, to regret some, at least, of 
the changes that have been made; one would like to 
restore the measuring of the syllables, and, if the 
paraphrase were continued, some of us might say that 
we missed the rhymes. It is, surely, not necessary 
to work out the analogy; it will be quite sufficient if 
we accept the general principle, and agree that the 
logical understanding is not the supreme judge, not 
the one and only and final Court of High Appeal. 
Dr. pe knew no better, and so he said that 
Lycidas was rubbish. Let us not be found to be echo- 
ing this judgment by saying that incense and candles 
and vestments are childish trifles. 

And, then, comes the grand question of all. It is 
conceivable that one might be forced in certain 
quarters to abandon the defence of the method of, 
say, Poesy, and turn one’s attention to the defence of 
the thing itself, of its very existence. I daresay that 
many a ‘‘sturdy’’ Englishman does not see much 
use in poetry of any sort; there must be “plain 
men in vast quantities who are quite sure that Keats 
was a singularly foolish fellow, who wasted time over 
writing verses, instead of inventing steam-engines and 
looms and blast furnaces, and so forth. In THE 
AcaDEMY we may fairly rule this interesting school 
of thought out of court; the existence of a literary 
journal rather assumes that literature is a worthy and 
excellent art, and in a review of the Arts it is not 
necessary to be continually defining and re-defining 
the first principles on which the Arts are based. But it 
is otherwise with the great Ars Artium—the source 
and origin from which all art groans. whence arose 
Architecture, Painting, Music, Imaginative Literature; 
that Primal Ecstasy which makes man to be man, 
which—and not ‘‘ reason’’—distinguishes him from 
the brutes. Let it be said, then, that we define 
Religion in such terms as these, and that we utterly 
abjure and detest the common belief that it is a 
respectable agency for promoting good manners, good 
morals, and good nature generally. In other words, 
the Christian Church is not a philanthropic institu- 
tion in its essence, though it may be such accidentally; 
its object is to bring heaven down to earth, and to 
raise man up to heaven, to restore him to that Paradise 
from which he has lapsed. 

Who can blame those who have not understood 
this? Who can blame them, I say, here in England, 
where for three hundred years they have been taught 
by precept and example, quite otherwise; where the 
essence of the priesthood has been understood to lie in 
the giving of coals, blankets, and port wine, and in 
the possession of a comfortable vicarage; where the 
high office of the preacher is taken to consist in ex- 
hortations to good behaviour, respectability, and 
success? By the blast-furnace of The Reformation the 
fair face of the Church has been seared and made 
hideous, and religion, the summit of all arts, has 
become a sort of sanctified Man in Blue, a transcen- 
dental policeman, promising, on the one hand, success 
in business and the esteem of one’s neighbours, and 
on the other hand threatening the frown of the well- 
to-do in the present and everlasting torment in the 
future. And this farrago of lies and blasphemies is 
called the ‘‘ sober religion ’”’ of the Englishman. The 
“sober” religion! Calix meus inebrians quam pre- 
clarus est—this ‘‘ temperance ” beverage of mine how 
‘sober’ it makes me feel. The Apostles on the Day 
of Pentecost did not behave like people who have been 
drinking weak tea. 
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Nay, let us away with it; let us, good Catholics, 
co-operate with anybody, with anything, if we can but 
crush this infamy of a “‘religion’’ which boasts of 
its sobriety, which finds the imagery of the ‘‘ Song 
of Songs ”’ alien to English modes of thought, which 
explains the miracle of Cana in Galilee as suitable, 
no doubt, to Syrian habits. We want to turn out the 
snug parson from his snug parsonage; we want to 
expel the large Bishop from his large palace; we want 
to put an end, once for all, to the thaumaturgists who 
are perpetually changing the great and glorious 
vessels of strong wine into vessels of gingerbeer. 
The Catholic Church in England shall not be ruled for 
ever by the Atheneum Club, by the organ of Mr. 
Hooper, and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


For this ruling, this guidance, are quite inconsistent 
with the aim for which the Church exists. Neither 
‘‘eminent’’ personages nor Printing House Square 
journalists, nor dishonest and blundering lawyers are 
masters of the mysteries; and the Church of God is 
wholly concerned with the mysteries, and with nothing 
elsé. The object of the Ecclesia is to operate the 
Great Redemption, to be a voice ever crying in the 
wilderness of materialism that the true joys, the true 
delights are above, and that the lesser joys and de- 
lights, so far as they exist, only exist as faint and 
dim copies of the everlasting realities. It is the office 
of the Church to mutter the perpetual incantation, to 
sing the song of magic neumes, which is efficacious 
against all the horrors and blasphemies and follies and 
piggeries which we know now as “ civilisation,’’ which 
are, in reality, the brutish and devilish instincts of 
man codified into a_ system. The world, said 
Coventry Patmore, is a dungheap, and has always 
been a dungheap; the world has ‘‘ done business ”’ 
from the beginning; it has worshipped success; it has 
adored the pleasant humbug; it has poured wealth 
into the hands of the adulterator; it has crowned 
and laurelled every kind of fraud and abomination; 
it stoned the prophets; it starved the poets; it crucified 
the Christ. In every time and in every place one 
might see enthroned the abomination of desolation 
sitting in the place where it should not. We, who add 
to all vices the supreme vice of cant, pretend to our- 
selves that all this sort of thing went out with 
Heathendom, or, at all events, with Popery; and we 
pretended to believe that ours was an age of progress, 
of the dawn of the millennium. Still we persisted in 
this belief as we slowly destroyed every goodly and 
kindly custom, every excellent rite that had survived 
to our days; as we planted factory after factory in 
the pleasant lands; as we turned the hillside into a 
heap of abominations; as we changed the old English 
speech into a vile Cockney jargon; as we fouled the 
clear rushing stream with filth indescribable; as the 
cottage walls fell down, and the labour barracks and 
the slum quarters, and the millionaire’s hideous man- 
sion rose up over all the length and breadth of the 
land. And then, having enslaved the people in our 
industrial system, having substituted cogs and wheels 
for their souls, and given them poison for their drink, 
and pollution for their meat, we erected some fountains 
for puppies, ordered a hundred-and-fifty thousand 
copies of—well of some popular work of fiction—and 
decided that we were an enlightened and humanitarian 
people, with a taste for literature. Above all we were 
thankful that we did not live in the dark ages. And 
then the awakening: the proclamation, coming from 
the lips of advanced Socialism, that humanity was 
fallen into a pit of misery and ugliness and degrada- 
tion infinitely deeper than any dungeon it had dug 
for itself in the past. 


One gives all honour to Socialism, because it has 
had the honesty to recognise the truth, to dwell no 





more in the lying tents of ‘‘ Liberalism ’’ and ‘‘ Con- 
servatism.’’ One gives no honour at all to its safe- 
cure of £365 a year for everybody—a new version of 
‘the hair of the dog that bit you.” It is time now 
for Holy Church to enter on the scene, to proclaim 
once again that man does not live by bread alone—or 
by an income of £365 per annum—but by heavenly 
mysteries. Holy Writ long ago instructed us that 
our conversation was in heaven; and perhaps without 
undue violence or paradox it may be asserted that 
heaven is not a synonym of the house of business or 
of the House of Commons. Let the dead bury their 
dead; arise and follow Me. This was said long ago; 
let us interpret it. Let all the whole tribe of fuss 

and charlatanic and maniacal philanthropists, all 
the crowd of humbugss and fools who are for ever hold- 
ing meetings and passing resolutions, and seeking for 
better bread than wheaten, and teaching the violin to 
starving children, and exhibiting masterpieces of art 
to hungry savages, and closing public-houses, shutting 
up skittle alleys, adulterating beer, promoting 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, agitating for the 
reformation of the Solar System, for the instruction 
of Berkshire pigs in the Binomial Theorem, and the 
substitution of ‘‘ Grape Guts’’ for roast beef—let all 
this hopeless race, sunk in their dead (and chiefly 
lunatic) works, still persist in their follies and malig- 
nancies; but let us, who have seen the light, arise and 
endeavour to ascend to it. With contempt for all 
worldly consequences, with more than contempt for 
the opinion of the respectable, let us decline misery 
and aspire to happiness, to the true life of man, which, 
again and again, be it repeated, lies not in so many 
farthings or in so many thousands of pounds a year, 
but in certain hidden regions of mystery, the gates to 
which are the sacraments of the Church—of the true 
Church, not of the Erastians’ ‘‘ Establishment,’’ which 
is merely a ministrant of blankets and behaviour, not 
of the living and quickening bread which cometh down 
from heaven, not of that celestial drink which in- 
ebriates, from whose raptures arise all delight, all 
the wonder that is called Art. 

Away with the Church of the Blankets, the Be- 
haviour, and the Invalid Port. Let it sink down to 
everlasting Styx, and minister to the souls of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth and “safe” 
Bishops, and the deceased members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Here on earth we 
want none of it; its more than dubious vintages, its 
(probably) adulterated cottage loaves are of no service 
to them that are hungry for Everlasting Bread, for 
the juice of the Eternal Vine. Let smug Anglicanism 
disappear and cease to be; let Morning Prayer, sung 
to Barnby in F, no longer offend the ears of the 
angels; let not the image of the Slain and Risen lurk 
any longer behind the vestry door; let not our cathe- 
drals be odorous only of escaped gas and the heating 
apparatus; let not the sermons of our teachers be 
compact of feeble and obvious pietisms, or else of 
pleas for the Girls’ Friendly Society. Let the Holy 
Water Stoup stand once more in the porch, so that 
those who enter may comply with the Scriptural pre- 
cept; let the Great Rood shine on high, imaging the 
Veil through which we are bold to enter into the 
Holy Place; let the tapers which symbolise the interior 
light glow about the altar and in the mystic dance 
of the procession; let the green boughs and flowers 
and garlands once more witness to the redemption of 
the earth; let the smoke of the incense lead us by the 
subtlest of all senses into the inner region; let the 
incantation of the Church’s ancient awful song echo 
once more from the dim roof that we may fitly make 
and celebrate the Sacrifice of the Lamb, slain from 
the foundation of the world. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES 


OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS NOT 
DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 


(1) The Story of Beauty and the Beast. The complete 
fairy story translated from the French by Ernest 
Dowson, with four plates in colour by CHARLES 
ConDER. (John Lane, tos. 6d. net.) 


(2) Stories from the Arabian Nights. Retold by 
LaurENcE Hovusman, illustrated by Epmunp 
Durac. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 


(3) The Poems of Coleridge. With an introduction by 
Ernest Hartiey Co.eripce and illustrations by 
GERALD Metcatre. (John Lane, tos. 6d. net.) 


(4) Pian, ‘waeekd Golden Treasury. Illustrated in colour 
by Rogert Anninc BELL, with an introduction by 
Epwarp Hutton. (Dent and Co., 10s. 6d. net, 
12s. 6d. net., and £1 Is. net.) 


(5) The Brushwood Boy. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. With 
aay by F. H. Townsenp. (Macmillan and 
0., 6s. 


(6) Redcoat Captain. By A.rrep Oxttvant. _ IIlus- 
trated by W. Granam Rosertson. (Murray, 6s.) 


THERE is a common superstition that illustrated books 
which do not cost more than six or ten shillings are all 
intended for children, especially if they are published 
about this time of year. Consequently books get con- 
demned by hasty criticism as unsuitable or dull to 
children which were never intended for them, and so 
fail to reach even the readers for whom they were 
intended. Of course, big boys and girls will be 
delighted with several books in this list, but they are not 
intended primarily for them, and will be judged by 
another standard. 

‘The Story of Beauty and the Beast” is par- 
ticularly important. It unites the work of two of the 
most distinguished jeunes féroces of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century—Charles Conder and Ernest 
Dowson. Mr. Conder’s work has always stood apart 
from that of his coevals by the excellence of its indi- 
viduality. Aubrey Beardsley’s alone has equalled it, 
but he was practically not an artist in colour at all. In 
colour Mr. Conder is supremely original. Ernest 
Dowson’s work has not the quality of originality in any 
remarkable degree. His point of contact with Mr. 
Conder is rather his poetic charm of expression. We 
are still regretting the loss of Ernest Dowson; happily 
we still have Mr. Conder. He has, of course, long 
passed far beyond the stage of the rising artist; we 
hope he may yet pass farther and farther still. We 
must regard him retrospectively here, because these 
drawings are certainly of the last century; they appear 
to be dated 1895. His painting on silk is his most 
characteristic work capable of reproduction. Most of 
his water-colour work is on silk, and most of his work 
on paper has been for lithography. These drawings are 
comparatively rare examples, for they are on paper 


executed with pen and pencil and washed with colour. | 








They express his idea of the ancient story in terms 
synchronous with Ernest Dowson’s version. They 
were drawn for reproduction with it, and a certain 
natural sympathy which existed between the two artists 
makes the volume peculiarly harmonious. ‘lhe draw- 
ings, of course, do not illustrate Dowson’s story in the 
ordinary sense of the word; Mr. Conder’s genius is far 
too original to be tied to anyone. The drawings and 
narrative are variations on one theme. The narrative 
is called a translation from the French, but Ernest 
Dowson has made it so characteristic of himself that it 
may be regarded as expressing his own idea. Its key- 
note is the sweet reasonableness with which the most 
glaring marvels are treated, so that they may not over- 
tax the credence of the eighteenth century. This en- 
dows it with a charming and delicate humour. The 
drawings are very fairly well reproduced for Mr. John 
Lane by Lemercier in Paris. 

(2) Mr. Laurence Housman shows no irreverence to 
tradition in writing a new version of tales from the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights.’”’ To most readers a true original 
does not exist, it is to each one the version which he 
first read in his childhood. Personally we do not at 
all object to the carelessness and repetitions which, to 
Mr. Housman, rather disfigure the Oriental rosaries of 
tales; they are part of the local colour. But the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ have long been grafted upon Euro- 
pean literature, and a new version of some of the 
stories, written by Mr. Housman in ae as graceful 
as his verse, will be very welcome. If there were any 
objections, Mr. Housman gives good reasons for his 
version in his short and interesting preface. A cogent 
one is the aim of this edition—namely, the production 
of a text and illustrations in full harmony. Mr. Hous- 
man and Mr. Dulac have succeeded in hitting their 
mark. The stories which they choose are ‘“‘ The 
Fisherman and the Genie,’ ‘* The King of the Ebony 
Isles,’ ‘‘ Ali Baba,’? ‘‘ The Magic Horse,” ‘‘ The 
Wicked Half-brothers,” and ‘‘ The Princess of Der- 
yarbar.”’ It will be seen that a better selection could 
scarcely have been made for their joint purpose, when 
Mr. Housman tells us what he considers the special 
value of the stories : 

. . . « because they retain, though at a low pressure, the ex- 
pression of so much life, habit and custom, so many coloured and 
secluded interiors, so quaint a commingling of crowds, so brilliant 
and moving a pageantry of Eastern medievalism, because of all 
these things the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ”’ will still retain their personal 
charm. 

How well Mr. Housman and Mr. Dulac have worked 
together is particularly evident in the illustrations to 
‘“The Fisherman and the Genie” and ‘“‘ Ali Baba. 
Mr. Dulac’s illustrations are all that we should expect 
from his others noticed in these pages, when he is 


exerting himself still further in an elaborate series. . 


His style of work has been foolishly compared with 
Mr. Rackham’s. There is no better ground for the 
comparison than Mr. Dulac’s use of brown ink in 
common with Mr. Rackham and a good many other 
artists, and the probability that their drawings are re- 
produced by the same process. Mr. Dulac is imagina- 
tive and Mr. Rackham naturalistic, and we see no 
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resemblance in their style of drawing nor their scheme 
of colour. Mr. Dulac is at his best in tones of blue, 
passing through purple to red-brown, as in the illustra- 
tion of the Genie appearing to the fisherman, but he has 
many other schemes, both in harmony and contrast. 
In a drawing of the Princess of Bengal looking in her 
mirror, he has made a brave attempt to imitate an 
Indo-Persian drawing in polychrome, which is much 


more successful than could have been expected 
from a European artist represented by _ repro- 
duction. At any rate, it is a bright and charming 
page. His favourite story seems to be “The 


Magic Horse,’’ which certainly lends itself to a 
great variety of pictures; next, ‘‘ Ali Baba,”’ in 
which we think, as a whole, he succeeds best. His con- 
ception of Morgiana is very characteristic and attrac- 
tive. His designs are in most cases very good. Those 
that please us most are the appearance of tne Genie to 
the fisherman, the upsetting of the frying-pan, and the 
descent of the Magic Horse. The reproductions 
deserve high praise, and the production of the whole 
book does much credit to Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. We place it among books not primarily intended 
for children, partly on account of its rather sumptuous 
appearance, but mainly because neither Mr. Housman 
nor Mr. Dulac seems to be addressing them. Mr. 
Dulac knows so well how to appeal to children’s taste 
by his simpler illustrations, that he would no doubt 
have worked less elaborately, both with line and colour, 
if he had intended to do so here. He gives us a pretty 
portrait of the chdrming and immortal Scheherazade, 
tall and svelte, in a pearl and ivory costume; all we 
would have asked of him further would have been her 
ortrait posed as Mr. Laurence Housman describes 
er: 
loquacious and self-possessed, sitting up in bed at the renewed call 
of dawn to save her neck for the round of another day. 

(3) A protest has already been made in these pages 
against attempts to haul Coleridge out of the niche 
consecrated to him by Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti, 
Pater, and Mr. te Mat and stuff him into another 
which he does not fit. A Coleridge Defence League 
would have its work cut out in preventing his reputa- 
tion from being shattered by house-breakers. Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge, in his preface to this volume, offers 
the opinion that Mr. Metcalfe ‘‘ has caught the spirit 
of the poems and has followed where the poet led.’’ 
Mr. Metcalfe, with the best intentions, is inadequate 
to the task. The reviewer had criticised his work here, 
but before passing his proofs he heard that Mr. Met- 
calfe has devoted twelve years of his life to these draw- 
ings, and he has, therefore, cancelled his remarks. 
So much devotion to Coleridge seems to deserve some 
reticence, but it is necessary to state that much of Mr. 
Metcalfe’s better work is so directly imitative of a dis- 
tinguished living artist’s as to challenge comparisons 
unpleasant to Mr. Metcalfe. If Coleridge requires 
complete illustration, he should be illustrated by a first- 
rate wood or plate engraver, and not by pen drawings 
mechanically reproduced, even though they may be 
well enough printed in their way. Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge’s very large collection of the poems is 
welcome. He wisely places them in chronological 
order and omits the puerile and doggerel verses 
dug out of poets’ waste-paper baskets, which dis- 
figure many complete editions, and ought to have been 
burnt uncopied. It is a pity that he gives new editorial 
titles to unfinished or unnamed poems; none were ever 
needed, and more create further confusion. It is 
surely sufficient to number such poems. 

(4) Although we prefer to read more convenient 
volumes, we are not sorry that the old-fashioned custom 
of issuing illustrated selections of poetry for Christmas 
presents still continues. It guarantees that the text, at 
any rate, is of more than ephemeral interest. Messrs. 





Dent have done well in chosing Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ’’ for their purpose, and there is no reason 
why the interest in Mr. Anning. Bell’s illustrations 
should not be permanent also. e do not care much 
for his earlier work, which seems to us lacking in indi- 
vidual expression, but he has always been an ingenious 
designer. He is highly receptive, and with time his 
views have broadened. Instead of nen tay his own 
impressions of the poets whom he illustrates, he prefers 
to express his idea of the impression which they made 
on the artists of their own period, or on artists since 
whose genius appears to him analogous to theirs. He 
succeeds well in this aim, and produces a varied gallery 
suited to the varied style of a large collection of poems. 
The page which pleases us most is the illustration of 
< Pull inom five his father lies,’’ which might have 
come from the bottega of Watts. Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s introduction increases the value of Palgrave’s 
collection. The addition of ‘‘ Hide, Absolon, thy gilté 
tresses clere’’ alone is an immense gain. We wish 
that he had followed Mr. E. V. Lucas’s example in 
another volume, and had supplied more of Palgrave’s 
serious omissions. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Hutton’s criticism to the effect that Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden 
Treasury’ is rather a mid-Victorian selection of the 
English poems which appealed widely to that particular 
period, than a characteristic selection of the body of 
English poetry up to that date. 

(5) Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story, ‘‘ The Brushwood 
Boy,’’ has been published long enough to have attracted 
admirers without further consideration. We find 
in it the merits and the irritating bad taste which are 
characteristic of most of his other works. The present 
edition is exceedingly well and, in a quiet way, quite 
luxuriously produced by Messrs. Macmillan, printed on 
one side of the paper only, and illustrated by some of the 
most successful reproductions which the reviewer has 
seen this season. To Mr. F. H. Townsend’s twelve 
illustrations we can give unqualified praise as examples 
of their particular style. They are boldly and correctly 
drawn in pen and crayon, and tinted with thin uneven ° 
washes of colour. Mr. Townsend is successful both in 
his sombre colouring, which is not dingy, and in his 
brighter, which is not glaring. He thoroughly under- 
stands how to work for reproduction. 

(6) We notice ‘‘Redcoat Captain’”’ for the sake of Mr. 
W. Graham Robertson’s black-and-white illustrations. 
The head-pieces suggest his admiration for Blake and 
his intimate knowledge of his methods. The larger 
drawings curiously point even more plainly to David 
Scott, an artists with whose work he is not likely to be 
nearly so familiar, even if he has cared to study it at all. 
It is a pity that Mr. Graham Robertson’s talents have 
not been exercised in this case on subjects more worthy 
of them. We conclude that the story is not intended 
for children, since it appears to us totally unfitted for 
them. It is puerile fe not at all childlike. We can 
find no comprehensible humour or other merit in it. 
It appears to the reviewer to be a family joke in very 
bad taste, which had better have been confined to the 
family circle which giggled over it. But humour, and 
especially English humour, is so largely temperamental 
that it may possibly contain some, too ungermane to 
the reviewer to touch him. If so, it is a pity that it 
chanced to fall into his hands, and he hopes that Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s illustrations may carry it to more 
appreciative readers. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS~—I, 


It is quite impossible for any journal whose scope is 
not confined to such matters to provide anything like 
systematic reviews of the mass of books for the young 
that is placed before the public at this season. All that 
we can do, in face of the pile upon which our opinion is 
invited, is to make a selection among them, choosing 
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for detailed notice those that upon a close inspection 
seem to be the most deserving, and risking, in so 
doing, the possible neglect of works which do not wear 
their promise of interest in a conspicuous manner. 
Proceeding in this rather arbitrary manner we bring to 
the attention of parents and guardians, of uncles and 
god-fathers, and of all those who want to mark the 
season of Christmas with a present to boy or girl the 
merits of some two or three dozen books, affording 
them a few reasons upon which to base their choice. 
We call all these works seasonable books because 
they appear at the season of much giving away of the 
class of books to which they belong, but there is 
nothing Christmassy about them in the German or 
Dickensian sense of the word. The charming qualities 
which, by their vivid display at the end of December, 
were wont in the old-fashioned Christmas supplement 
to lead to the re-knitting of severed friendships, the 
regeneration of soured spirits and the advancement of 
modest worth, are still celebrated in the books which 
appear at Christmas, but not as though these qualities 
had any ay connection with the date; and this 
change in the literature of Christmastide reproduces the 
general feeling that is abroad. Christmas has settled 
down into the festival of the young; the family and 
convivial gatherings are directed not towards the heal- 
ing of old sores or the drowning of class distinction, 
possibly of a very useful and even necessary character, 
in rum punch, but towards giving the children a good 
time. And so the output of Christmas books becomes 
more and more a varied assortment of books for boys 
and girls. The joy of their elders in these books must 
for the most part lie in the knowledge of the pleasure 
that will be caused by the giving away of them; the 
feelings of the recipients may be gauged by our notes. 
The first four books noticed belong to this extent 
to the same category—their heroes, whether real or 
imaginary, are the men who in civil or military capa- 
city have prepared for the peaceful forces of commerce 
and civilisation by making their way through all the 
obstacles offered by wild country, wild man, or political 
opponents. ‘‘ Heroes of Pioneering,’ by Edgar San- 
derson (Seeley & Co., pp. 352, 5s.), is a collection of 
stories of exactly this sort. Every chapter illustrates the 
bravery of adventurous soldiers and colonisers in many 
lands. The struggles of the pioneers with uncivilised 
man, with wild beasts, and with the forces of nature 
are vividly brought to the eye in a Series of picturesque 
narratives, while the action takes place in all parts of 
the world. The early settlement of Virginia, the 
founding of the New England States, the penetration 
of the French into Canada and Algeria, the acquisition 
in quite recent times by the English of Nigeria and 
Rhodesia are all described in a simple and graphic way 
that will appeal to youthful readers; and the characters 
of Boone, the Backwoodsman, who annexed Ken- 
tucky; of Stamford Raffles, who gained Singapore for 
the Empire; of Samuel de Champlain, the first and 
greatest ruler of French Canada; of Cecil Rhodes, and 
of Thomas Skinner, ought to be familiar to all. 
“‘ Adventures in the Great Forests,’’ by H. W. G. 
Hyrst (Seeley & Co., pp. 329, 5s.), is a series of 
romantic incidents of travel, sport and exploration, 
and again the reader is taken into all parts of the 
globe. Most of the adventures belong to the period 
between 1760 and 1860, when vast tracts of the world, 
which are now cleared for agricultural purposes or are 
actual sites of populous cities, were covered with 
virgin forests, and all are written in a way to make 
the reader regret that as the trees fall before the axe 
of the pioneer the chances of the fascinating life 
depicted must diminish to vanishing point. We won- 
der how many ot the young readers of Mr. Hyrst’s 
book will have heard of William Buckley, ‘‘ the wild 
white man of Port Philip.’’ We renewed our acquaint- 
ance with him in a pleasurable frame of mind; his 
exploits are the exact type of what the romantic boy 





always wants to do—Tom Sawyer and Hucklebury 
Finn simply plagiarised from Buckley. This book, 
like ‘‘ Heroes of Romancing,’ is an excellent Christ- 
mas present for a boy. Both books introduce him to 
persons of whose great doings he ought to be cogni- 
sant and whose essential characteristics he is sure to 
admire, whue the historic information and the moral 
lessons are administered in a manner that will not 
excite his alarm. He will not guess that he is being 
instructed. The black and white illustrations in both 
are, for the most part, quite well drawn. The 
next two books, both by Mr. Herbert Strang, have 
imaginary heroes who play a part in scenes of real 
history. The difficulty is thus presented to the author 
that when he places his protagonist in juxtaposition 
to a famous historical personage, either he must sub- 
ordinate the historical personage or he must make 
the creature of his brain a very splendid person indeed 
—he must be kept stretched to breaking-point as a 
hero, if he is not to be overshadowed by the merely 
real fellow. ‘‘ Rob the Ranger,’’ by Herbert Strang 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 406, 
6s.), is a story of the famous Anglo-French struggle 
for Canada. ‘The hero, the son of an English settler, 
in attempting to avenge the kidnapping of his brother 
by an Indian raiding party, is himself captured by the 
French and taken to Quebec. How he finds the miss- 
ing brother and after a series of hairbreadth escapes 
reaches safety, later to take part in the glorious siege 
of Quebec, is graphically told. There is an admirable 
trapper of the Pathfinder type, and a friendly Indian 
who displays in proper style the primitive virtues, 
during much beleaguering and tracking. The book 
is bound to give pleasure to all boys, and we 
cordially commend it to the attention of the present- 
buyer. The coloured illustrations by Mr. W. H. 
Margetson are thoroughly good. ‘‘ With Drake on 
the Spanish Main,” by Herbert Strang (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 367, 5s.), is 
a skilful mixture of history and romance, and we have 
again nothing but praise for the way Mr. Strang 
tells the story. The hero, Denis Hazelrig, is thrown 
up on an island, the only survivor of a shipwreck, his 
sole companion being at first a delightful monkey. 
The hulk is, however, available for stores, and a series 
of coincidences brings him a remarkable group of 
fellow castaways. These he organises into an attack- 
ing force, and with: them captures a Spanish fort, 
fights a galleon and joins Sir Francis Drake. With 
that gorgeous soldier and buccaneer he has a mort 
of ambuscading and besieging on the Isthmus of 
Panama, emerging from the struggle to settle down 
as a West Country squire, rich in specie and jewels. 
This book is illustrated in colour by Mr. Archibald 
Webb in a suitabie and lively manner. 

The next three books are stories of life at a boys’ 
school. In no case is the life depicted much like the 
model, but there is reason to suppose that the books 
will give no less pleasure on that account. Boys read 
burlesques of their daily routine with avidity if the 
stories are well constructed and well told, just as their 
seniors read, say, the fantasias of Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
careless whether such things happen. ‘‘ The Sniper,” 
by F. Cowley Whitehouse (Nisbet & Co., pp. 272, 
3s. 6d.), is a typical story of success at a public school. 
Everything goes well for young Verschoyle through- 
out his career. He gets into scrapes, emerges from 
them the friend of tne people whom he has injured, 
stands up for the maltreated foreign boy, is the best 
half-back and bowler in the school team, passes high 
into Woolwich, and gets a decoration immediately for 
valour in the field. This is a difficult young gentle- 
man to believe in, but the author is skilful enough to 
convince us, so we think that he will be accepted and 
much admired by the crowd for whose amusement he 
has been drawn. ' 

The next five books are aimed more or less directly 
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to interest girls. ‘‘ The Truant Five,’’ by Raymond 
Jacberns (Alston Rivers, Ltd., pp. 303, 3s. 6d.), is a 
clearly-told and amusing story of the adventures of a 
family of brothers and sisters who escape from the 
jurisdiction of a trustee pending the arrival from 
abroad of a guardian by taking to the road in a van. 
The ring-leader is Erica, the eldest sister, and the 
troubles whicn she brings upon her willing con- 
federates by her escapade are well set out. The 
characters of the young people and their seniors are 
consistently drawn, a fact which makes an impossible 
story almost credible. 
Anna Chapin Ray (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, pp. 273, 3s. 6d.), is very well-illustrated 
in colours by Mr. Robert Hope, and is a fairly 
successful story of American girl-life. It is burdened 
with the sub-title ‘‘ A Story of Sweet Sixteen,’’ but 
the mawkishness thus indicated is not present. 
‘** Dick’s Angel,’’ by Mrs. Edwin Hohler (Archibald 
Constable & Co., pp. 227, 3s. 6d.), comes nearer to the 
old-fashioned idea of the Christmas gift-book than any 
we have referred to. Dick’s Angel is his sister, who 
is not an angelic child. He considers himself her pro- 
tector though he is the younger, but allows her to 
involve them both in a highly improbable but rather 
amusing game of personation. This is a good little 
book, a little more and it would have been a good 
little book. ‘‘ Patricia’s Promotion,’’ by Olivia Fowell 
(Gall and Inglis, pp. 309, 2s. 6d.). This is a good half- 
a-crown’s worth, and it is impossible for one without 
the secrets of the trade nut to wonder why it is priced 
at half-a-crown, when similar books similarly bound, 
no better illustrated, and sometimes worse printed, are 
offered to the public at double the price. We cannot 
honestly say that we found all the school-girl pranks 
described particularly funny or all the types of 
character drawn particularly well observed, but 
‘‘ Patricia’s Promotion” certainly belongs, as the 
publishers claim for it, to ‘‘the literature of good 
humour.”’ And itis very cheap. ‘‘ The Little Guest,”’ 
by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & Co., pp. 221, 
4s. 6d.), is on a totally different literary plane to the 
other four books in this category. It is an excellently- 
written little study of jealousy in a small girl. It can- 
not be exactly called morbid, though it certainly does 
not belong to ‘the literature of good humour.’’ To 
make up for this defect it is a little psychological 
triumph, and its happy ending will take away any pain 
caused by the development of its incidents. Miss Ger- 
trude Hammond’s illustrations are quite successful. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Last year we denounced Mr. Strang’s action in 
casting a violent political propagandum in the 
form of a book for boys. To give it its due, 
it was an excellent book in its way, but it 
ought never to have been written. This year Mr. 
Strang wisely leaves politics alone, and gives us a 
book which is wholly delightful: at once one of the 
cheapest and one of the best issued for the Christmas 
season. We have said before—every critic, indeed, 
has said—that in many respects Mr. Strang is greater 
than Henty. In “‘ King of the Air’ he fully main- 
tains the very high standard his previous work has 
reached. His craftmanship is always praiseworthy : 
though he writes with ease he writes well, and he is 
seldom clumsy or slipshod. And of the fulness of 
his knowledge he gives unsparingly. In his books 
there is adventure in plenty, but there is also instruc- 
tion, carefully and skilfully conveyed; and it is in- 
struction of a kind that the schoolboy needs and 
welcomes. Mr. Strang never thrusts it down his 
readers’ throats, and he never “ moralises.”’ He 
shows you men as men should appear to the man 


“Teddy: Her Book,” by 





to be: strong and self-reliant, and no better and no 
worse than man in the lump actually is. How the 
hero of his story, who invents an airship that conquers 
the elements, instead of being conquered by them, uses 
his invention to rescue a British diplomatist, who 
has been captured by tribesmen in Morocco, and 
how he comes victorious through many strange and 
perilous adventures, we leave the reader to discover. 
Every parent owes Messrs. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton a debt of gratitude for placing so fine a 
story within their reach for the modest sum of half-a- 
crown. 

As usual, Messrs. Blackie give us several good 
stories of adventure. Captain Brereton is now always 
well to the fore, and ‘‘ With Wolseley to Kumasi ”’ 
(6s.) marks, we are inclined to think, a slight advance 
on anything he has done before. The hero is a young 
Englishman, who, just after the story opens, bravely 
rescues two drowning men and is by them appointed 
manager of a gold mine near Kumasi. Soon after he 
takes up his position he is attacked, and escapes down 
the Pra only to encounter the Ashanti army. Readers 
of boys’ books may be quite sure that after a tre- 
mendous fight he escapes. Reaching the coast once 
more, he is given a small command in the British 
expedition, and takes no mean part in the advance 
on Kumasi. Between and after these incidents it is 
amazing how many ordinary lives the extraordinary 
Dick Stapleton manages to live through. It is “‘ roses, 
roses all the way, and myrtle mixed in my path like 
mad,”’ and at the end a good position in a prosperous 
business, with the usual partnership looming large in 
the distance, and a lady—but over their relationship 
we draw a veil. 

The defect of Captain Brereton’s work is that it 
is sometimes too bookish. His fighting and adven- 
tures are wonderfully well done, but they are done by 
puppets. Mr. R. M. Macdonald, in ‘“‘ The Great 
Whice Chief’ (Blackie, 6s.), makes his characters 
live. We are not sure that his book, taken as a whole, 
is one that we should consider particularly suitable 
for boys; and in another sense—the ‘‘ talking down ”’ 
sense—Mr. Macdonald is rather too mindful of the 
audience for whom it is designed. But the story does 
bear the unmistakable stamp of reality. It is, we are 
given to understand, the record, with slight modifica- 
tion and alteration, of the author’s experiences with 
an expedition that crossed a portion of New Guinea 
never before visited by white men, and as such it is 
valuable. We confess that the reading of it gave us 
considerable pleasure. It is a good book, uniformly 
well executed, and its many merits more than atone 
for its defects. Perhaps, after all, it is a book that 
we should consider eminently suitable for boys. 

If Messrs Blackie cater well for the boy’s taste 
for adventure in strange lands Messrs. Chambers may 
always be trusted to supply his needs in the matter 
of tales of school-life. ‘‘ Well Played ’’ (Chambers, 
5s.), is as good a book as any Mr. Andrew Home has 
ever written. The secret which Leonard Banks, 
running away to sea, imparts to his chum, and which 
is the means of bringing that chum —Jim Ransome 
by name—into endless trials and tribulation, is well 
kept, and the interest is sustained to the last page. 
The characterisation is excellent, and the book one 
we cordially recommend. For the terrible chapter- 
heading, ‘‘ Jim-nastics,’’ we presume the Limerick 
craze is responsible. There is far more incident in 
Mr. John Finnemore’s ‘‘ Three School Chums ’”’ 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.); but it is a little too exuberant to 
be true to life, though this is a fault that every boy 
will be very ready to pardon. If it is not so good as 
Mr. Home’s from a literary point of view, it is still 
very sood indeed. There is not a dull page in it, 
and there are many that are very far from dull. 
Every schoolboy should read it. 
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FAIRY TALES 


Now that Mr. William de Morgan’s stories are so 
widely appreciated will people turn their attention to 
the fairy stories written by his sister, which have 
never had the acknowledgment they deserve? There 
are three volumes, called respectively ‘‘On a Pin- 
cushion,’”’ ‘‘ The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Wind-fairies,’’ the two first illustrated by 
Sir Walter Crane, and the third by Miss Cockerell. 

The writers of fairy tales are few. Hans Andersen, 
George Macdonald, Juliana Ewing, Oscar Wilde, 
De la Motte Fonque, Mary de Morgan, and, with the 
exception of the writer of ‘‘ Grossvater Drossel- 
meier,’’ the list is already, so far as I can remember, 
complete. For Grimm, Lafcardio Hearn, and Mr. 
Lang are among the compilers of fairy-stories. To 
Lafcardio Hearn we owe the Japanese version of 
“Rip van Winkle.’ It is called ‘‘ Urashima and the 
Sea God’s Daughter,’”’ and this is how the story 
goes: 

“* Fourteen-hundred-and-sixteen ears ago the 
aig ag = Urashima Tar6d, left the P tae of Suminoyé 
in his boat. Summer days were then as now, all 
drowsy and tender blue, with only some light pure 
clouds hanging over the mirror of the sea. Then, too, 
were the hills the same, far blue shapes melting into 
the blue sky, and the winds were lazy. And presently 
the boy, also lazy, let his boat drift as he fished. It 
was a queer-shaped boat, unpainted and rudderless, 
and still, after fourteen-hundred years, there are such 
boats to be seen in front of the ancient fishing hamlets 
on the coast of Japan. 

“* After long waiting Urashima caught something and 
drew it up to him. But he found it was only a tortoise. 
Now, a tortoise is sacred to the Dragon God of the 
Sea, and the period of its life is a thousand, some say 
ten thousand, years. The boy gently unfastened the 
creature from the line and set it free with a prayer 
to the gods. But he caught nothing more, and the 
day was very warm, and the sea and air and all things 
very silent, and a great drowsiness grew upon him, 
and he slept in his drifting boat. 

““Then out of the sea rose up a beautiful woman 
robed in crimson and blue, with long black hair flowing 
down her back, even to her feet, after the fashion of 
a prince’s daughter fourteen-hundred years ago. 

‘‘ And she stood above the sleeping boy and awoke 
him with a light touch, saying: ‘Do not be sur- 
prised. My father, the Dragon King of the Sea, 
sent me to you because of your kind heart. For to- 
day you set free a tortoise. And now we will go 
to my father’s palace, where summer never dies; and 
I will be your flower-wife if you wish, and we shall 
live there happily for ever.’ 

“‘And Urashima wondered more and more as he 
looked upon her, for she was more beautiful than any 
human being, and he could not but love her. 

““Then she took one oar, and he the other, and 
they rowed away softly and swiftly over the blue 
a till they came to the island where summer never 

ies. 

Here the text of the Japanese book shrinks away 
as you read, and faint blue ripplings flood the page. 
And beyond them, in a far horizon, you may see the 
low, soft shore of the island, with peaked roofs 
rising through green foliage, and in the white glow 
of the northern horizon the blue mountains of Japan. 

“Here,” the story goes on, “strange servitors 
came to receive them, in robes of ceremony, creatures 
of the sea, who paid greeting to Urashima as son-in- 
law of the Dragon King.” 

“So the Sea God’s daughter became the bride of 
Urashima, and it was a bridal of wondrous splendour, 
and in the Dragon Palace there was much rejoicing. 
.Each day for Urashima there were new wonders and 





new pleasures; wonders of the deep brought up by 
the servants of the Ocean God, pleasures of that en- 
chanted land where summer never dies. And so three 
years passed. But, in spite of all these things, the 
fisherboy felt always a heaviness at his heart when 
he thought of his parents waiting alone. So that 
at last he prayed his bride to let him go home for a 
little while, only just to say one word to his father 
and mother, after which he would hasten back to 
her. 

“‘ For a long time she wept silently, then she said to 
him: ; 

** * Since you wish to go, of course, you must go. I 
fear your going very much. I fear we shall never see 
each other again. But I will give you a little box 
to take with you. It will help you to come back to me, 
if you really want to. Do not open it. Above all 
things, do not open it, because if you open it you 
will never be able to come back, and you will never 
see me again.”’ 

‘‘ Urashima comforted his bride, and promised her 
never, never to open the box, never even to loosen 
the string. Then he passed away through the 
summer light, over the gleaming sea, and the shape 
of the island faded behind him, like the palace of 
the Mikado Yuriaku, fourteen-hundred-and-sixteen 
years .= 

‘* At last he glided into his native bay. Again he 
stood upon its beach. But as he looked there came 
upon him a great bewilderment, a great doubt. For 
the place was at once the same, and not the same. 
The cottage of his father had disappeared. There was 
a village, but the shapes of the houses were strange, 
the trees and the fields were changed, even the faces 
of the people. Only the voice of the little stream 
flowing through the settlement and the shapes of the 
mountains were the same. And the fisherfolk stared 
wonderingly at him, and he could not remember ever 
having seen any of those faces before. 

‘‘There came along a very old man leaning on a 


‘stick, and Urashima asked him the way to the house 


of the Urashima people. But the old man looked 
astonished, and at last cried out: 

‘“*Urashima Tar6é! where do you come from that 
you do not know the story? Urashima Taro! why, 
it is more than four hundred years that he was 
drowned, and a monument is erected to his memory in 
the graveyard. The old graveyard that is not now 
used any more. Urashima Taro, that anyone should 
be enquiring for him! ’’ and the old man hobbled 
on, laughing at the simplicity of his questioner. 

‘“Then Urashima went down to the graveyard, and 
there he found his own tombstone and the tomb- 
stones of his father and his mother, and his kindred, 
and of many that he had known. So old were they 
and moss-eaten that it was difficult to read the names. 

‘Then he knew himself to be the victim of some 
strange illusion, and he took his way back to the 
beach, carrying in his hand the box, the gift of the 
Sea God’s daughter. But what was this illusion? 
What could there be in the box? Or might not that 
which was in the box be the cause of the illusion? 
Doubt mastered faith. Recklessly he broke the 
promise made to his beloved; he loosened the cord, 
he opened the box. 

‘Instantly there broke from it, without any sound, 
a soft, white vapour, that rose in air like a summer 
cloud, and this vapour drifted away swiftly into the 
south, over the silent sea. 

‘‘ There was nothing else in the box. 

‘“‘ And Urashima knew that he had destroyed his own 
happiness; that he never more might rejoin his 
beloved, the daughter of the Ocean King. 

‘So that he cried out bitterly. Yet for a moment 
only, in another he himself was changed. An icy chill 
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shot through all his blood, his teeth fell out, his face 
shrivelled, his hair turned white as snow, his limbs 
withered, his strength ebbed, and he fell lifeless on 
the sand, crushed by the weight of four hundred 
years.”’ 

You see the legend of Urashima is the legend of 
“*Rip van Winkle,’’ and this is not the only variant 
of the same idea. It has claimed the fancy of many 
peoples, and has appeared in various guise. 

There is the legend of the holy man who followed 
the song of a bird. And the song of the bird was a 
hundred years, and brought him to the shores of 
Eternity. 

And there is the tree at Killarney tied about with 
the votive offerings of those whose eyes have been 
cured by the water held in the stone beneath. For 
here an old monk once kneeled in silent prayer, and 
so great was the aloofness of his spirit that it was 
freed entirely from earthly bands, and he knelt for 
uncounted ages. 

And when he arose his knees had so indented the 
stone that two hollows were impressed on its surface, 
and these the people fill with water from the spring, 
which then acquires healing virtue. 

In the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty’ the idea again appears, 
ov here the whole Court sleeps, from king to scul- 
ion, 

And sometimes these ancient legends reflect each 
other, having even the same words. 

‘“‘He caught nothing more,’’ we are told in 
““Urashima,’’ “‘and the day was very warm, and a 
great drowsiness came upon him, and he slept in his 
drifting boat.” 

And in the ballad of ‘‘ Tamlane ”’ we read: 


There blew a drousie, drousie wind, 
~y * sleep upon me fell, 
And the Queen of the Fairies 

She took me to hersel’. 

It is among the pages of ‘‘ Phantastes ’’ that Anados, 
at some stage in his life-wandering, observes: 

‘““And now I began to perceive how true the fairy 
tales are.”’ 

As a child I liked this, from a sense of loyalty 
to the tales I loved, but even now, like Anados, I 
say the same. 

Take the very stories we have been speaking of, 
“Rip van Winkle’’ and ‘‘ Tamlane”’; take the story 
of “Valentine and Orson,”’ with its magnificent 
moment of recognition between the two brothers; take 
even the idea of the treasure hidden where the rain- 
bow dips down upon the earth, all these hold some- 
thing that relates to us, some hidden image of truth. 

It may be that: 


For metaphors of man we search the skies 
And find our allegory in all the air, 

We gaze on Nature with narcissus eyes 
Enamoured of our shadow everywhere. 

But if in these ancient fairy tales we find something 
of ourselves we are justified, for folklore and ballads 
are the very breath of a people, even as the character 
of a nation finds expression in its proverbs. 

And with these old stories it is their relation to 
something eternal in a setting of illusion that has 
been the secret of their continuance through the years. 
In this they will abide. 

Wherefore the legend of Urashima Taré may be 
the legend of a myriad souls. 

PAMELA TENNANT. 








REPRESENTED—OR EXTIN- 
GUISHED! 


Many of us, to all showing, retain great faith in the 
power of names. For instance, the simple fact of 
Parliament’s being known among us by the name of 
a representative body seems to fill people with the 





most far-reaching notions as to its power to repre- 
sent. Not but what it is somewhat difficult to find 
out what the popular feeling towards the popular 
assembly really is—the most candid politicians usually 
belonging to the party out of power, and even the 
resentment of the man without a vote being apt to 
pale before the rage of the elector who finds he has 
voted in vain. The confidence in Parliamentary 
possibilities for good must be, however, fairly wide- 
spread, to judge by the cheerful zeal which we devote 
year after year to stretching the franchise, like an 
elastic band, each time to go round a wider bundle 
of human documents. 

Each stretching process, too, has been attended by 
triumphant prophecies from the stretcher that now 
we have the remedy at last, and that Parliament is 
about to start upon its true representative career. 
The naturalised alien, with his half-naturalised 
sympathies; the illiterate rustic, with vague, yet splen- 
did, notions of Church and King; the nomadic parlour 
boarder, whose city is the world, and whose rights of 
citizenship comprise the piano and the bath—all these, 
differing like stars in glory, have been squeezed one 
after another into the compass of the magic band, but 
their sharp individual voices have melted into the strife 
of tongues, without seeming to add one representative 
word of individuality to the party-babel. 

And now, with a flourish of trumpets louder than 
ever, we are invited to believe that if we only cast 
in the votes of women we shall get a clear and really 
representative voice out of our popular oracle. 

omen, it is said, have long felt the lack of proper 
representation. Very likely they have! They are, 
by no means, alone in such a feeling, and sympathy 
can well run high for it, since most of us know by 
experience what a grievous lack it is. 

But Parliament is not a truth-telling magic mirror, 
nor yet a college of astrology, where each man can 
get the light of stars thrown upon his individual 
character and fate. It is much more like the giant 
whose amiable way it was to grind up men’s bones 
for his daily bread. Its business of necessity is not 
to cherish the individuality of the elector, but to 
absorb him and make him nutritive. 

Doubtless there does exist a certain reflecting 
power in the National Assembly, but it goes by con- 
traries. It is apt to fling back the images of those 
things which do not come immediately before it. 

The unrepresented belong, in a manner of speaking, 
to the party out of power, and that, as every politician 
knows, is the only party actually powerful, the only 
party in the least likely to keep the vital energy or 
the leisure time necessary for thinking out a question 
or clearly stating it. One regrets from one’s heart 
the gradual extinction of the non-voter. It means 
the gradual extinction of that progressive originality 
with which the rustic and the nomad once approached 
politics, and with which women have a chance of 
approaching them still. 

In the old folklore stories the man who could find 
out the devil’s right name got a certain claim on his 
services, or, at least, the opportunity of paring his 
nails. Allowing the fiend, for the sake of argument, 
to stand a moment in the elector’s place, this is what 
happens to the man who gets a vote. For he who 
votes must of necessity be labelled, and there is so 
small a variety of labels. You can rarely meet with 
the ale-house politician, however heated, who is too 
coherent to classify himself by one or the other, and 
to tell you how and why. 

The party system rules the Lower House, and it 
prowls up and down the provinces, cutting and chip- 
ping all raw or rebellious material to its pattern. 

Once classed, once labelled, the free lance is not, as 
formerly, free. He may kick himself loose, of course, 
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but the process takes time, and it also takes the wind 
out of him. He can never be again of quite the 
same service to the State as when he was a frank and 
rank outsider. No doubt the ‘‘ Great Unrepresented ”’ 
—-women among the rest—nurse a vague hope that 
they will be able somehow to mobilise themselves, 
and create a large and more or less influential party 
of their own. But the ‘‘ Great Unrepresented ’’ are, 
most of them, in Parliament already, though they 
do not know it, and do not get the honour of the 
name. Their opinions are there, and their advocates 
are there, and the burning sense of injustice under 
which they are supposed to labour is there, but all 
of it in the emaciated whittled-down condition which 
results from the Parliamentary atmosphere, and from 
long apprenticeship to the Parliamentary game of 
‘‘Oranges or Lemons?—Go behind me! ”’ 

The friends of a certain wise man complained to 
him in the Society Isles the other day of the trouble 
that seemed brewing over ‘‘ The Unwritten Law.” 
‘“* Get it written down,’’ said the sage; ** nobody will 
pay the least attention to it afterwards! ’’ This is 
very much the case of individual opinion and inarticu- 
late popular feeling, when they get “‘ represented.”’ 
The party system is not, in a way, at present, to 
develop them, nor to take the slightest interest in 
their vagaries. | Whichever party happens to come 
uppermost has generally to devote both hands and 
all energies to the mere task of holding on. 

There is much faith, however, in the ‘‘ Opposition.”’ 
There always will be—except among the Opposition 
itself. Strictly speaking, it does seem impossible that 
a Parliament with a strong and lively ‘“‘ Opposition ”’ 
element should fail in representative character. All 
unpopular causes, it is fancied, might find a place 
there, and no honest grievance remain unstated, if 
only that source of power were properly employed. 
But, beautiful as this sounds, how is it to be done? 
The comparative weakness in the Opposition Benches 
is the only reason why Parliament gets through any 
business at all. If the parties were once equally 
matched every fight would be interminable, and the 
division bell would be a perfect carillon. That calm, 
mutual debate would ever decide anything between 
the powers is rather much to expect from the People’s 
Representatives at this time of day. The game of 
“My Head or Yours’’ has lasted too long within 
the sacred walls. So whatever consideration a ques- 
tion is likely to get on its own merits it will get out- 
side—or nowhere! 

One hope, indeed, there might still be for in- 
dividuality in our ‘‘ Great Talk.’’ Nobody troubles 
himself, of course, nowadays to speak the Upper 
House fair, or to ask himself whether the representa- 
tive who comes in the most breathless from wild 
“‘ appeal to the country,”’ is necessarily the most fitted 
to take a calm mental view of the hubbub from which 
he has emerged. 

The Peers may not be very ornamental nor useful just 
now, it is true, but they have their points, though 
blunted ones. John Plantagenet, for example, would 
be mightily surprised by the indifference with which 
we treat them as puppets, capable of nothing but 
dancing to a set tune. If any newspapers reach where 
John has gone he must fancy the Press controlled 
by a Court party, which finds its interest to belittle 
these first ‘‘ Tribunes ’”’ of the people! 

There may be few ideas left in the Upper House 
nowadays, but there is still a certain dignity. It has 
not been necessary for any peer to argue and crouch 
and blacken the domestic character of the ‘‘ Opposi- 
tion’’ candidate throughout the length and breadth 
of any shire before he is allowed to sit at Westminster. 
This personal dignity ought to be capable of being 
turned to impersonal good, outside the limits of party. 








But nobody tries persistently to do so. The dismal 
joy of nominating still fills the popular mind. It will 
probably continue to fill it, and perhaps, in due time, 
to drown it too. Well, there is always the chance of 
a new world—after the Flood! 

But, at any rate, as the land lies at present, it is a 
rather idle amusement to widen the franchise—even 
to take in women. 

Let us rather set about the task of widening dis- 
carded oyster-shells, for the purpose of introducing 
into them the furniture and patent improvements of a 
West-End flat. 

G. M. Hort. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Cautionary Tails for Children. Verses by H. BELtoc. 
Pictures by B. T. B. (Nash, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. BELLoc, in his new book of nonsense rhymes, 
still reveals the influence of the source of his inspira- 
tion from the collection of rhymes which appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Tails with a Twist.’’ His lion, 
Ponto, who devours Master Jim at the Zoo, is dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of the Lion in ‘‘ Tails with a 
Twist.’’ It will be remembered that: 


The Lion is an awful bore, 

He comes and dabbles in your gore, 
And when he wants to have a feed 
He bites your leg and makes it bleed. 
In vain you argue or protest, 

He finishes his meal with zest. 

Nor will he take the least rebuff 
Until he feels he’s had enough. 


The last couplet of Mr. Belloc’s rhyme about the lion 
runs thus: 


And always keep a-hold of nurse 
For fear of finding something worse. 


The last two lines of the Tiger in ‘* Tails with a 
Twist ”’ are: ‘ 


And if you try and call your nurse 
It only makes the matter worse. 


This is carrying flattery to extremes. When Mr. 
Belloc gets away from animals and his too slavish 
imitation of his model he is much more amusing, and 
shows that he has quite enough humour and wit of his 
own to make it unnecessary for him to borrow the 
ideas and methods of others, as he did (without 
acknowledgment) in the ‘‘ Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts.’”’ His ‘‘ Algernon who played with a loaded 
gun, and, on missing his sister, was reprimanded by 
his father ’’ is a gem of nonsense. We quote it in full: 


Young Algernon, the doctor’s son, 
Was playing with a loaded gun. 
He pointed it towards his sister, 
Aimed very carefully, but missed her. 
His father, who was standing near, 
The loud explosion chanced to hear, 
And reprimanded Algernon 

For playing with a loaded gun. 


‘“‘ Hildebrand,” again, is a delightful rhyme, and, in 
fact, the whole book is excellent. The iliustrations 
by B. T. B. are the best illustrations to nonsense 
rhymes that have appeared since Lear’s. 


The Cradle of the Hapsburgs. By J. W. Givsart- 
SmitH. (London: Chatto and Windus, 5s. net.) 


No theme in history could be found of more romantic 
interest than that of the origin and rise of the illustrious 
house of Hapsburg. But it is not too much to say that 
no worse method of treating the same could be found 
than that which Mr. Gilbart-Smith has chosen to adopt. 
His volume abounds in schoolboy slang, as where a 
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certain castle is described as being ‘‘ a young town ”’ in 
extent; or where the Hapsburgs, attaining to the 
summit of their ambitions, are said to have “* arrived ’’; 
or where, again, one reads that a tedious abstraction, 
called ‘‘ the Candid Critic,’’ ‘‘ was not built that way.”’ 

But this is by no means the most objectionable factor 
in the book. Feeble jokes and alliterations are inter- 
spersed with bald advertisement. Two instances of the 
former will suffice. The marriage of a lady, whose 
name happened to be Anna, is facetiously dubbed “‘ The 
Annexation of Anna’’; and, again, the picturesque 
legend of the derivation of the patronymic Hapsburg, 
from habicht, hawk, is degraded into the vehicle of an 
abject pun, the author observing of Count Rudolf of 
Altenburg that ‘‘ he found his hawk and founded his 
house ”’ at one and the same spot. ; 

The ostensible title of the book is misleading, inas- 
much as it is largely autobiographical, while a brand 
of cigarettes, a particular make of lens and of photo- 
graphic dry plates, all have their turns of réclame. One 
wonders, indeed, why the author did not take his 
readers further into his confidence, and recommend 
them the particular formula for developing and the 
particular method of printing that find favour with him. 
The culminating point is the author’s advocacy of a 
medical bathing establishment and of the hotel con- 
nected with the same, where the male kind, so he 
alleges, find early rising no hardship, because, the baths 
and the sleeping apartments being under the same roof, 
the eyes of the men are regaled by the matutinal 
spectacle of numbers of the opposite sex passing to 
and fro in the corridors in ‘‘ charming déshabille.’”’ An 
insinuation like this is quite enough of itself to justify 
the reviewer in characterising the volume which con- 
tains it as hopelessly vulgar. 


The English Stage of To-day. By Marto Borsa. 
Translated and edited from the Italian by SELwyNn 
Brinton. (Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Borsa’s survey of the contemporary British drama 
is a better book in its English dress, as edited and trans- 
lated by Mr. Selwyn Brinton than it was in its original 
Italian form as published a year ago in Milan. For 
Mr. Brinton and Dr. Borsa between them have modi- 
fied the text in many essential particulars, have added 
a good deal of new matter of a valuable kind, and have 
generally revised the contents, often in quite drastic 
fashion and always for the better. In fact, we are not 
sure whether the additions to the English version are 
not really the most valuable things in the whole work, 
though one may not always agree with the critical 
judgments they contain. There are still some minor 
inaccuracies which should have been corrected, but they 
are not sufficiently grave to destroy the value of the 
book as a whole. Its weak point is that it is not in any 
sense constructive. It is a summary of the causes 
which militate against the growth of a great, or even 
a moderately great, modern dramatic literature in this 
country—the apathy of the public, the financial problem 
involved, the tyranny of the‘‘ long run,”’ the strangling 
power of the censorship as at present constituted. But 
these have been summarised so often, and so generally 
agreed upon by those who are interested in the drama 
as an art form, that one more statement of their exist- 
ence is not likely either to help or to hinder the progress 
of our theatre very much. And as Dr. Borsa’s book 
unluckily is only a diagnosis of the disease from which 
the English stage of to-day suffers, he offers us no 
remedy, no royal road to a dramatic renascence, to 
adopt the phrase which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones coined 
some years ago. In fact, the feeling with which we 
put down his survey is one of distinct depression, 
though Mr. Brinton’s prefatory note is more encourag- 
ing, and makes a brave effort to see a promise of dawn 





amid our theatrical darkness. Truth, of course, is 
always salutary, and it is no doubt wholesome for us to 
be shown how the barrenness of our theatrical field 
strikes a contemporary Italian critic. Only, as we are 
most of us perfectly conscious already that the English 
theatre of to-day and yesterday is in a not very healthy 
condition, and are equally conscious of what is the 
matter with it, we should have felt more grateful to 
Dr. Borsa if he had been able to suggest a cure. It is, 
however, manifestly unfair to blame a writer for not 
doing something which he has apparently not set out to 
do, and on its own line Dr. Borsa’s survey (as eaited 
by Mr. Brinton) seems to us adequately done. 


The Garden Beautiful: Home Woods and Home 
Landscape. By W. Rosinson. (John Murray, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


ALTHOUGH we have sometimes been gravely assured 
that Mr. Robinson is not a real gardener, and does not 
know his subjects half as well as our informants, there 
is no doubt about it that he is a very real force in the 
gardening world. There is no garden writer whom 
we esteem more highly, and in our opinion it is to the 
author of “‘ The English Flower Garden’”’ (although 
not an inexpensive book, now in its tenth edition) more 
than to anyone else that the credit of the improvement 
in gardening taste, which is generally admitted to have 
taken place within recent years, should be attributed. 
We do not doubt that many people will quarrel with 
the title of the book under notice; they will ask what 
the bulk of its contents may have to do with garden- 
ing as they understand it, and, certainly, any owners 
of pocket handkerchief gardens who, overlooking the 
sub-title, may procure ‘‘The Garden Beautiful ”’ 
hoping to obtain helpful hints will be most grievously 
disappointed. Except for the first two chapters, and 
their matter is not new, the book deals almost entirely 
with trees alone. ‘Small gardens,” we are -told, 
‘‘ are often the most beautiful and the best for the hap- 
piness of their owners; but we have to think of the 
many who have greater opportunities, and too seldom 
embraced—woodlands that are not brought into any 
happy relation with the house and are often not 
accessible from it. In the district in which I live there 
are hundreds of acres of beautiful woods never seen 
by any but the gamekeeper—woods sheeted with king- 
cups, primroses, and wood hyacinths, more beautiful 
in their effect than any garden.’”’ And surely Mr. 
Robinson is right. With him we contend that those 
who have no woods, but have bare lands to plant, can 
raise woods in ten years, and if they also naturalise 
good native plants not already to be found there, and 
the finer woodland plants of other countries, is not the 
result in very truth a garden beautiful ? 

But if much of Mr. Robinson’s teaching may irritate 
the gardener possessed of narrower views, everybody 
who is fond of the woodland is sure to appreciate his 
book. In fact we do not know of any other of its 
dimensions which gives so much information of the 
right sort and discourses so pleasantly and so wisely 
about trees. It contains things with which we do not 
agree—for example, the very idea of planting the 
downs is horrible, and we should be extremely averse 
to allowing anybody to set about trying to improve 
Richmond Park; but we account the defects of ‘‘ The 
Garden Beautiful’ as but little when compared with 
its many merits and original quality. 

In type, paper and the beautiful engravings on wood 
which it contains this book is almost mournfully 
reminiscent of ‘* Flora and Sylva,’’ Mr. Robinson’s 
beautiful garden monthly which the large wealtny 
public interested in gardening has allowed to die from 
lack of support. 
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FICTION 


Arethusa. By F. Marton Crawrorp. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Mr. Crawrorp has again chosen a most interesting 
and picturesque period of European history for the 
setting of his story, and this combined with his remark- 
able gift of narration results in a book of considerable 
power and charm. ‘ Arethusa”’ is not a historical 
romance, though the principal character, Carlo Zeno, 
figures largely in Venetian history. Mr. Crawford, 
however, introduces him as a merchant in Constan- 
tinople in the year 1376, some time before he becomes 
the champion of Venice. In the course of his business 
he is called upon to purchase a beautiful slave for a 
friend, and it is the execution of this commission which 
brings Arethusa into his life. Her real name is Zoe, 
and she voluntarily sells herself into slavery in order 
that a foster-mother and her children may have food 
and shelter. But, once inside the house of Zeno, the 
girl exercises a great influence over him, and it is 
mainly on account of this that he engages in a success- 
ful conspiracy with the object of dethroning the 
Emperor Andronicus and restoring his father to the 
throne. Arethusa is not sent to Venice, and she 
remains to become the wife of Zeno. It is only after 
many adventures, however, that the marriage is accom- 
plished. The slave-girl, when her lover has expe- 
rienced a failure that seems absolute, suggests a trick 
that saves the situation and gives the captive emperor 
his kingdom again. Then Zeno discovers that his slave 
is the daughter of a Venetian, and any doubt he may 
have entertained is swept away. There are so many 
adventures chronicled in ‘‘ Arethusa ’’ that it is difficult 
to convey an adequate idea of the author’s story. The 
book is simply one of adventure, but so well written 
that it should score a great success. There is not much 
character-drawing. Arethusa is picturesque enough, 
and possesses certain qualities that commend her, but 
neither she nor her master has time to be rational, for 
almost every day is occupied in adventurous tasks which 
require heroes and heroines to accomplish. Perhaps 
the inquisitive Omobono, is the author’s cleverest 
creation, the mannerisms of the merchant’s clerk 
lifting him out of the rather theatrical setting 
in which the other characters are placed. The slave- 
dealer and his negro wife are two of the most interest- 
ing persons in ‘“‘ Arethusa,’’ and the slight sketch of 
the captain’s wife is very good in its way. The author, 
however, will be mistaken if he terms ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ a 
historical novel. Considered as a book of adventure 
it must be accorded praise, but on no account can the 
description of historical be applied to it with exactitude. 
The necessary atmosphere and character are missing, 
though, on the other hand, it also lacks that artificiality 
of detail which spoils so many attempts to write 
romance around a historical personage. Mr. Craw- 
ford, following a new fashion, has called in the aid 
of an artist to give a pictorial representation of his 
heroine, and ‘‘ Arethusa,’? as drawn by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, is very pretty and bears out. the 
author’s panegyrics, though the type of face does not 
suggest a Venetian girl in the fourteenth century. All 
the same, the artist’s drawings are excellent and add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


The Windfall. By Cnartes Ecpert CRADDOCK. 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


Tus is a book of somewhat unequal merit. The writer 
has decided gifts and powers of observation and 
description. But we are often disappointed in reading 
the descriptive passages, whether of scenery or action, 
by an almost aggressive and artificial straining after 
effect. This very conscious effort is rendered still more 
laboured by the use of long, unexpected, and sometimes 





pedantic words. On the very first page we read (of a 
travelling showman) that ‘‘ he was sensible of the strain 
upon his receptivity to compass the transcendent 
reality.” Later the ‘* transcendent reality ’”’ of rushing 
water is thus described: ‘‘It had a secondary tone, 
seeming keyed higher (sic/), a clear, metallic tintin- 
nabulation like elfin minstrelsy, barely heard, yet not 
discriminated by the senses. - Many a broken 
stellular reflection flashed from the dark, lustrous sur- 
face, and the foam of the rapids was assertively white 
in the claro-obscuro.”’ Of the “‘ transcendent reality ”’ 
of another very ordinary phenomenon we read: ‘‘ The 
iterative beat of the rain on the roof was differentiated, 
in the myriad tentative touches of the drops, from the 
swirling splash of its aggregations from the eaves.” 
Nor is there any excuse for speaking of the sky as 
an “impalpable nullity ’’; of tobacco as the ‘‘ fragrant 
nicotian solace’’; of a town as the ‘exponent of 
civilisation.’’ A fidgety mule suffers from ‘* exacerba- 
tion of nerves,’’ while a hotel clerk cannot come in or 
out—we read of “‘ his sudden issuance.’’ In an inter- 
rupted game of chess, the pieces ‘‘ had surcease of 
their schemings for the nonce.’’ A little of this goes 
a long way; a good deal of it is apt to pall. It certainly 
fails to touch the imagination. Yet in this very direc- 
tion lies much of the author’s best work, when he is 
content to be simple and natural. Apart from these 
unfortunate defects the tale of the lawless mountaineers 
of the west is powerfully told, and their characters 
presented with clever delineation. The remarkable 
scene between Clotilda and the rough lover whom she 
is rejecting (chap. xi.) is a piece of really fine dramatic 
writing, and the adventures in the moonshiners’ grim 
cave are described with thrilling interest. That the 
people of higher social sphere who are brought into 
contact with the outlaws at the travelling show are a 
trifle commonplace is perhaps intentional. The charac- 
ter of Mr. Jardine must be excepted. This social prig 
of conventionality is a clever study. Hilary Lloyd, the 
travelling showman, is a connecting link between the 
two extremes of social life. He is a hero of a well- 
known type, a sort of half-gentleman, submerged by 
force of circumstances, with a strong individuality of 
his own. Naturally he is in no way spoiled by his 
sudden accession to fortune when the windfall arrives, 
though we cannot but think that the true romance of 
the story is marred by his dismissal of the pretty 
peasant girl with ‘‘a gratuity to remember him by,”’ 
and his subsequent marriage to the lady of society, a 
slightly silly person with no force of character. At 
the same time, we follow his fortune throughout with 
deep interest, and if we have insisted strongly on certain 
defects, it is chiefly because of our regret that they 
should appear in a novel which is in other respects so 
attractive. 


Scars. By CHRISTOPHER SToNnE. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


It is always a pleasure to read a good novel by a new 
writer, and if, as we believe, this is Mr. Stone’s first 
attempt at fiction, we are glad to be able to welcome 
the new comer, and to predict for him a high place 
among contemporary novelists. The story is a curious 
one, and the manner in which it is told still more 
curious. The main idea is a study of a very unpleasant 
form of hereditary madness, cruelty to animals com- 
bined with a fierce desire to murder anyone who dis- 
covers the madman’s vice. In the past this has led to 
the death of the wife on several occasions; in the 
present it leads to a determination not to marry under 
any circumstances; and the story of the hero is an 
arduous struggle to combat the vice and put an end to 
the curse. But the setting of the story is, in a way, 
the most interesting part of the book. Reggie Barker, 
who early in his life discovers his tendencies, is a popu- 
lar Eton boy, first-rate at cricket and very good at his 
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work. The description of his life at Eton is admirably 
told, and no less admirable is the account of his Oxford 
life when he gets there. Certainly there has been no 
novel of late years, if indeed there has ever been one. 
which gives a more vivid account of Eton and Oxford 
doings—at any rate, from the point of view of the hero 
and his friends. Reggie’s friends and acquaintances 
are all very human and lifelike, and there is all through 
the book a reality and a sense of atmosphere, a feeling 
for the essentials of things and an accuracy of observ2- 
tion which make us wish at times that the plot had 
been more normal, and that Mr. Stone had not mixed 
his horrible story with such charming descriptions of 
schoolboy and University life. It would be a difficult 
task to tell the story here in a way that would give any 
adequate idea of its strength and charm. There are 
things certainly which indicate that Mr. Stone is a 
beginner, but these slight blemishes detract but little 
from the general feeling of power which the author 
gives us. Part of the necessary information 1s 
imparted by the gossip of neighbours, not a worthy 
device; and now and again the author checks himself 
in his attitude of mere recorder of facts to state his 
own feelings in a faint Thackerayan manner, which 
would probably not be noticeable were it not that the 
otherwise general absence of comment is so marked. 
But these are small faults. Mr. Stone is evidently a 
student of modern English literature, though his 
manner of telling his story belongs to the French 
tradition, the tradition of Flaubert and Guy de 
Maupassant. We see the influence of Mr. Meredith 
in the sayings of ‘‘the wise youth.”’” Guy, Reggie’s 
brother; and Mr. Oscar Wilde’s idea of Bunburying is 
bodily annexed by Reggie’s Oxford chum, Raymond 
Easter—but with all due acknowledgments to the 
author of ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest.’’ Ray- 
mond Easter is a wonderful character, and fortunately 
there is even more about him than about poor Reggie. 
The book is most emphatically one to be read. We 
only hope Mr. Stone will continue to write novels, for 
we feel confident that one of them will be even better 
than ‘‘ Scars,’’ which is in places too unpleasant in sub- 
ject to be as popular as it deserves. 


Two Years with Thunderbolt. Edited by AMBROSE 
Pratt. (Cassell and Co., 6s.) 


Tuts is the narrative of William Monckton’s three 
years’ wandering life in Australia, as the servant, com- 
panion and partner of the famous bushranger, Fred- 
erick Ward, known in criminal annals as Captain 
Thunderbolt. Mr. Monckton was then (circa 1869) a 
youth of seventeen years, and after serving a term of 
imprisonment, and redeeming his early escapades by a 
long, industrious life, he now revives old memories, 
and has had them written down in a book, Mr. Pratt 
being his observant editor. It is a simple record, 
straightforward almost to baldness, of life on the 
wallaby track, attacks on stage-coaches and shop- 
keepers, and persistent evasion of would-be captors. 
Here and there are moments of genuine interest, but 
one can imagine that greater excitements have 
crowded the lives of thousands of citizens who have 
never had the fear of the policeman in their hearts. 
There is a touch indeed of the sordid, not to mention 
the automatism of the *bus-conductor, in these recitals 
of highway robbery and horse-stealing. When the 
bushrangers came home Mrs. Thunderbolt welcomed 
them thus: ‘‘ You must change your clothes at once. 
Si or nice colds you will get.’’ In the name 
of Dick Turpin and Claude Duval—camphor pilules and 
ammoniated quinine! By this artlessness, however, 
truth declares itself, and we hope that ‘‘ Captain 
Thunderbolt’s own diary—a most complete and curious 
document,’’ which has been utilised to substantiate Mr. 
Viockton’s memory will be published in its entirety. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““ANIMALS IN ART” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy 


S1r,—From the time of Whistler’s brilliant achievements in 
the gentle art of self-glorification and the defamation of British 
art, there has been a vein of topsy-turveydom in our art criti- 
cism which is the analogue of Little Englandism and anti- 
patriotism in politics; and a deep debt of reparation is due 
from critics for having followed such an alien lead. Mr. Col- 
lins Baker, in his recent article on the admirable exhibition 
at the East-End Gallery, vitiates an otherwise excellent critique 
by starting on a false note. He assumes throughout that the 
bestial, the fierce, brute, fighting qualities form the real dignity 
of animals; and that the human, or semi-human qualities, 
represented by English artists, in animals is trivial and a 
lowering of their dignity. Now, it is the peculiar glory of our 
painters, headed by Landseer, the Doggie’s Laureate, to have 
been the first to perceive the incipient soul in animals, to have 
represented their semi-human characteristics. This perception 
really was a higher stage in evolution; a flash of insight into 
the deep underlying unity of all things. Man, as the crown of 
the visible creation, in some mysterious way synthesises all 
below him. He is related to the animals on the one hand, and 
to a higher order of intelligences on the other, and the conflict 
of these two sides of his nature form the drama of life. A dim 
sense of our bond of unity with our poor relations, the animals, 
gives them a most poignant appeal to our sympathies, as shown 
in the agonised protest against vivisection, and in the recent 
spectacle of a man and his wife leaving home and family and 
going cheerfully to prison rather than give up a beloved dog! 
I am not a doggie man, but I have seen enough of dogs to be 
sure that to paint them truly one must give them these semi- 
human traits. The dog is a miracle of expressiveness—the 
ecstasy of tail-wagging in joy; the cringing into nothingness 
in disgrace; the defiance of the upstanding bristles on back, 
and the proudly erect tail when challenged to fight; and their 
strangely haunting mute appeal when injured, brings a lump 
into the throat of any sympathetic person. Landseer had. the 
true insight of the poet-painter, and saw somewhat into the 
soul of things; and he did not endow the dogs with human 
qualities; he found them so endowed and painted them so. 
“‘ The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ’’ is one of the most pathetic 
poems I know; and it is as true as pathetic. In his purely 
humorous pictures, by playful grouping and fanciful titles he 
suggests a human drama, and has added much to the gaiety of 
our nation ; but I have seen all the expressions he gives in dogs, 
and others even more human. But Landseer saw animals 
clearly, and saw them whole; and has also given the “ inhuman 
grandeur ”’ of their brute ferocity in the chase. To put these 
ferocious characteristics on a higher plane than the semi-human 
qualities is standing things on their heads. The big question 
should be considered apart from Mr. Collins Baker’s article; 
he has erred in company with those alien critics who have been 
so strangely allowed to sit in judgment on our British art, 
without having the insight or the sympathies to understand the 
peculiar sentiments of the race that produced ‘‘ King Shakes- 
— and which in the true poetry of painting has led the 
worid. 

December 2. E. Wake Cook. 


JOHN LYDGATE 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMy 


Sir,—Mr. K. H. Vickers, M.A., of Oxford, in his new 
“ Life of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester” (London, 1907), 
naturally has something to say about the Duke’s pet poets: 

Most famous of these was John Lydgate, who was re- 
sponsible for about fifteen thousand of the worst lines that 
have ever been produced. (Page 390.) 

Now, it is not necessary to be a devoted admirer of John 
Lydgate, as Thomas Gray was and as Professor Churton Col- 
lins is, to point out that Mr. Vickers, before making such a 
sweeping condemnation, should have better informed himself 
concerning the poet he so despised. One’s opinion of a poet 
who addresses St. Anne, mother of Mary, as “O Blissful 
Sugar-cane,’”’ or St. Mary herself as ‘‘O Heavenly Butler,” 
may not be very high, but one must at least know the man 
that one would criticise. Mr. Vickers, unfortunately, does not 
seem to be aware of a single work on Lydgate printed later 
than 1840. His ignorance is, in fact, medizeval. 

Lydgate did not write fifteen thousand, but nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand lines of poetry. He never “‘ acted as a 
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self-appointed laureate’ (p. 390); he did not “describe the 
. +. entry... of Henry V. into London after Agincourt ”’ 
(ibid., see “‘ Englische Studien,’’ xxx., 346); there is no evi- 
dence that in any poem of his he ‘‘ welcomed the attempt at 
peace in 1443”; and only the word of Stow that he celebrated 
in any way ‘“‘ Queen Margaret’s advent ’’ (ibid.). He did not 
write a word “ of ‘ London Lychpenny’”’ (ibid.); he did not 
‘‘ translate the Psalms of David into English ’’ (p. 343), but 
only the 103rd Psalm (MS. Trinity College, Camb., R3, 20). 
It is true that he was alive when the “ ‘ Epitaphium Ducis 
Gloucestrie,’ a piece of doggerel which almost surpasses its 
predecessors,’’ was written, but he did not write it, as Mr. 
Vickers tells us (see ‘‘ Anglia,’’ 28, 1ff.). 

It is not true that the complaint for ‘‘ My Lady of Glouces- 
ter’ “‘ has not survived in a complete state, two whole folios 
being mercifully missing ’’ (p. 390). It has survived complete 
in MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, R3, 20, and has been 
printed entire by Miss Hammond (“ Anglia,” xxvii., 381). 
From MS. Ashmole, 59, Mr. Vickers’s source, but one folio is 
missing. This is a wretched copy, in which Lydgate’s short 
lines are lengthened by an aged scribe to long ones by the 
vilest of padding. 

It is not true that the “‘ Fall (not Falls) of Princes” ‘‘ was 
not dedicated to the Duke, though undertaken at his request.”’ 
Will Mr. Vickers tell us to whom the dedication at the end of 
the volume can possibly refer if not to Humphrey? What 
right has Mr. Vickers to call “ Troy Book ” “* The Death of 
Hector,”’ or the “ Lyfe of Our Lady ”’ the “ Booke of the Nati- 
vite of Our Lady ”’ (p. 343)? 

Why does Mr. Vickers omit all mention of the poem in 
celebration of the love of Humphrey for Jacqueline, in that 
part of his book which narrates this episode? 

Why does Mr. Vickers totally fail to mention Lydgate’s 
20 a Humphrey in defence of Holy Church (MS. Harley, 
1245 

Why, in short, has an Oxford man written, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ one of the worst (criticisms) that has ever been pro- 
duced ” about a pious, kindly old fellow, who, there is some 
reason to believe, was an Oxford man himself five hundred 
years ago? Cannot modern literary research be a little more 
gracious, or at least more accurate? 


Henry Nosite MacCracken. 
December 4. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—As a woman who is connected with papers that cater 
for the masses, I venture to reply to the letter of Mr. isidore 
G. Ascher, which appeared in last week’s ACADEMY, not because 
I in any way claim to represent literature, but as one of the 
rank and file of working journalists who are yet able to appre- 
ciate, though from afar, the work done by those who walk in 
higher spheres. Mr. Ascher has written in an entirely uncalled- 
for manner of “‘ the editor of that Catholic magazine” (a 
gentleman entirely unknown to me) who pigeonholed Francis 
Thompson’s contribution for six months before he read it, but 
who on reading it at last not only recognised the God-given 
genius of the then unknown writer, but who, at no small 
pains to himself, sought for the poet and, finding him, 
stretched out the friendly hand that was at last to lead him to 
his kingdom. That editor (let me repeat he is unknown to me) 
is a man the whole world should honour, and as one who can 
appreciate his great, good deed none the less because I, too, 
have known poverty’s depths, it hurt me to read the pitiful 
attempt at ‘‘ mud-slinging ’’ conveyed in Mr. Ascher’s letter. 
That six months’ delay should not be laid to the editor’s charge, 
but rather should rest upon the incompetent horde of would-be 
writers who so bombarded him with their MSS. that time had 
to elapse before he, wading conscientiously through the rubbish, 
could reach the jewel that was hidden in the dungheap. An 
editor who knows his business is always on the look-out for 
new blood to strengthen his paper, and though all editors, I 
admit, do not, like this one, seek for a passing contributor, 
and so find that which was almost lost, yet from personal 
experience I have learnt that those who declare editors do not 
read MSS. are the writers whose MSS. are read and are sys- 
tematically returned—for the very excellent reason that they 
contain no merit whatever. I enclose my card, but do not wish 
my name or address to be published. 


A Woman Journa ist. 
December 9. 





M. YSAYE’S TASTE IN MUSIC 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Str,—In Tue Acapemy of December 7th I see the following 
criticism on M. Ysaye’s violin recital : 

M. Ysaye played in a superb manner the magnificent 
sonata in A major by Bach, and it was pitiful to fall from 
these heights to the ugly and vulgar Concertstiick in 
A major of Saint-Saéns. 


Such a statement is a slight on the good taste of both Saint- 
Saéns and M. Ysaye, to say nothing of the audience. 

Being a fervent admirer of Saint-Saéns, and having made a 
special study of his compositions, I am compelled to say that 
the writer shows a gross ignorance of the master’s music when 
he applies such terms as ‘“‘ ugly and vulgar ”’ to a work of the 
greatest living composer. 

Delicacy is the keynote of all his compositions, and it is 
only equalled by the marvellous beauty of the inspiration. 

I am quite ready to admit that the Concertstiick in A major 
does not perhaps appeal to the average person; but to call it 
“vulgar”? strikes me as going too far. A musician would 
certainly not call it vulgar or ugly. 

Far be it from me to dispute the taste of the English 
audiences, but if they can stand some of the petty compositions 
that are continually being foisted on them, they can bear a 
beautiful work of Saint-Saéns, played by the greatest living 
violinist, who would assuredly not play it if it were “‘ ugly 
and vulgar ’’ and unworthy of his great talent. The musicians 
in Paris regret that Saint-Saéns did not write the music of 
Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome,’’ as he would have made it a far greater 
work than the opera of Strauss—witness his ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah,’’ which is one of the noblest examples of the great 
master’s music. 


JeannE M. RUSSELL. 


[Mrs. Russell says that our note about M. Ysaye’s concert 
‘*is a slight on the good taste of both Saint-Saéns and Ysaye.”’ 
That is precisely what it was intended to be. Mrs. Russell 
says ‘‘the greatest living violinist would assuredly not play 
anything that was ugly and vulgar.”’ That is simply begging 
the question. We assert not only that he would, but that 
he does do so, has often done so, and will often do so again. 
It is no use arguing about taste in music. Mrs. Russell 
thinks Saint-Saéns the greatest living composer. We don’t. 
Mrs. Russell ‘‘ is quite ready to admit that the Concertstiick 
in A major does not perhaps appeal to the average person.’’ 
There is no necessity for her to admit anything of the sort. 
It does appeal to the average person, and as we were careful 
to point out in our note, M. Ysaye received a tremendous 
ovation from the English audience. Their applause was 
loudest and most vociferous after the performance of this 
particular composition; in fact, from the point of view of 
popular approval it was the success of the concert. The 
‘** average person ’’ of any nationality will always prefer Saint- 
Saéns to Bach.—Ep.] 


LECKY’S STYLE 
To the Editor of THE AcADEMY 


Sir,—In the quotation, ‘‘ There is a curious letter of Swift 
extant,’’ cited by Mr. T. J. Abraham from Lecky, the forma- 
tion of the possessive is indubitably both correct and usual. 
The sentence as it stands is a plain statement of fact; if, how- 
ever we allow the use of a redundant genitive (in this con- 
nection a very questionable proceeding), and alter ‘‘ Swift ”’ 
to ‘* Swift’s,’”” we can by understanding the word “ letters ”’ 
materially modify the meaning of the phrase, which will now 
contain a definite implication and be tantamount to ‘‘ There is 
extant one of Swift’s letters, a curious one.”’ 

Redundancy, indeed, is curiously characteristic of the Eng- 
lish language, but is most frequently found in expressions 
relating to quantity, qualities, and number—e.g., ‘‘a good 
many,’’ “a good few,’’ etc. 

Mr. Abraham’s second quotation from the same author— 
‘‘ Neither of these bishops were very high churchmen ’’—is, 
of course, ungrammatical. The subject ‘‘ neither ’’ is singular, 
and must consequently be followed by a singular verb irrre- 
spective of the number of the predicate. In spite of this we 
should never allow ourselves to forget that ‘‘ the wages of sin is 
death,’’ and that the learned translators of the Bible are but 
very rarely in error. 

H. P. M. 
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MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND THE TIMES 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Moberly Bell’s anonymity in 
regard to his book, ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas,” I think it only 
fair to Mr. Moberly Bell to state that in the third edition of 
my ‘‘ Cairo of To-day ”’ (published 1902), in the bibliographical 
chapter of popular works on Egypt, Mr. Bell acknowledges the 
authorship of ‘‘ Khedives and Pashas.”’ 

December 11. E. A. ReyNo.ps-BALt. 


GENESIS AND THE CALENDAR 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 

Sir,—Your notice of my “‘ Secret of Genesis ’’ is as favour- 
able as I expected, from you; but your reviewer, in his desire 
to be smart, falls into inconsistency. That my interpretation 
of Genesis should be “‘ ridiculous ” is hardly compatible with 
my being ‘‘a level-headed and lucid writer who possesses 
learning and makes out a good case.’”” I have made out a 
good case for connecting Adam and Cain, Noah and Shem, 
with ancient astronomy and with calendar reformation. Since 
we all acknowledge the Julian Calendar and the Gregorian 
Calendar, what is there ridiculous in my contention ? 

I am not alone in my general views as to an astronomical 
background in the Hebrew Scriptures. Other minds, working 
on the same materials, are coming to similar conclusions. You 
may know—or you may learn from Prof. A. H. Sayce or the 
Rev. Canon Cheyne—that a number of German scholars are 
on the same track (quite independently). You may see, in 
Gerald Massey’s “‘ Ancient Egypt,’’ just published, that he and 
I are in substantial agreement here (though not in all things). 

When I have pondered these subjects for twenty years, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that a reviewer, in twenty minutes, 
can prove me wrong. Tom Moore, vexed with compositors’ 
errors, exclaimed, ‘‘ Though an angel should write, it is devils 
must print.”’ He might have said also, ‘‘ Though a Solon 
write books, it is hacks must review.’’? But J will not say 
it, because it would not be true of THe Acapemy staff. Your 
reviewer is no doubt scholarly and well-read, and is simply 
unacquainted with this branch of investigation. When these 
subjects were as new to me as they are to him, a book like 
mine would have seemed ridiculous to me. Drummond’s 
** (Edipus Judaicus ’’ did seem so. After a while the light came 
to me; and at length I saw the evidence to be overwhelming. 

It is quite likely that I have pressed the argument into too 
much detail; but in the main my interpretation is the right 
one, I am convinced. Yes, I know; I am not merely persuaded. 
If your columns are open to discussion, and your reviewer will 
pick up the gauntlet, I will undertake to show that my general 
argument is sound, and it is ridiculous to dismiss it in a smart 
phrase. Gro. St. Carr. 


[Our reviewer writes: Mr. St. Clair is mistaken in sup- 
posing that in reviewing his book I had any “desire to be 
smart.’’ I merely wished to express my candid opinion of his 
book in the space at my disposal, and the ‘‘ smartness,” if 
any there be, lies at his own door, for he gave me the phrase. 
Nor, I think, can he fairly contend that a phrase, which is 
applicable, in his opinion, to Faber, is either merely ‘‘ smart,”’ 
or inconsistent, when applied to himself; for I suppose that 
he would not deny those qualities which I have praised in him, 
to Faber in his day and generation. And the actual compari- 
son lies, not between myself and Mr. St. Clair, but between 
him and Faber, who probably pondered these subjects quite 
as long and earnestly as Mr. St. Clair has done, and whom 
it is just as ‘ ridiculous to dismiss in a smart phrase.” But, 
then, Faber is dead and Mr. St. Clair is alive, which doubtless 
makes all the difference. 

He is equally mistaken in his belief that I have no acquaint- 
ance with ‘ this branch of investigation.”’ Were that the case, 
I should have been lacking in respect for the Editor, Mr. 
St. Clair, and myself, in attempting to review this book. But 
my acquaintance with these theories does not recommend their 
conclusions to my reason, for they are hopelessly at variance 
with the ascertained conciusions reached by those collateral 
paths of archeology which are my especial study; and that 
Mr. St. Clair is not alone in his theories is nihil ad rem. 

As to Mr. St. Clair’s offer to show that his general argu- 
ment is sound, I was under the impression that he had written 
his book with that object. If that is not so I will admit that 
my judgment has been premature; but surely it would have 
been only fair to himself and to his reviewers to give some hint 
that a second volume was to be expected.] 

(Our list of Books Received has again been unavoidably 

held over.) 


OOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








OUR NEW LIST, containing the 
most Noteworthy and Recent 
Books of the year, and including 
a Large Selection of for 
Young Folk, will be sent Post 
Free on receipt of name oad address. 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ORDERS FR.M THESE LISTS EXECUTED BY RETURN 











CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


R E D DRINK THE 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST B LU E 
& AFTER DINNER. & 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordin COFFEE. 























THE MOSHER BOOKS 


HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘‘a 
jollie good book’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 








Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GouLpeEn, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 





Arctic EXPLORATION. SVERDRUP 

(Otto). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
2 vols., well illustrated; maps; bound in buck- 
ram as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new. — WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Books, etc,, Wanted 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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A Handsome Xmas Gift for the Lover of R. L. S. 


The Pentland Edition 
of the Works of 


R.L. Stevenson 








@, The last four volumes of this edition are 
now ready. It is limited to 1,550 numbered 
sets, only 1,500 of which are for sale. Over 
75 per cent. of these were subscribed for before 
the completion of the edition. 

@, As regards the outward presentation of the 
Edition, the Daily News says: ‘‘ Nothing 
has been left undone to put before the public the 
Works of Stevenson in an attractive and perfect 
form."’ As regards the matter, the Standard 
says: ‘‘ The man who is fortunate enough to 
possess this splendid Edition can never be 
at a loss for entertainment. Mr. Gosse’s 
notes are intimate and in admirable taste.’’ 


Edited by 
EDMUND GOSSE 


IN zo VOLUMES 
10 GS. NET PER SET 
PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 








Cassell & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, Also List of Books Received 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C, 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PopuLar FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science andi Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegr from Correspondent. 
Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 








OOKS —A catalogue of finely printed 
modern Books, Choice Editions, Limited Issues, 


and Large Paper Copies, post free, on receipt 
of p.c.—A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 





New Art Volumes 


HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK, 
THEIR LIFE AND WORK. By W. H. JAMES 
WEALE. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 4to, 105s. net. 


The published price of this work will be raised to Five Guineas net after January 1, 1908. 
LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART 
A Description of Historical Episodes, Legendary Characters, 
Folk-Lore, Myths, Religious Symbolism, illustrated in the 
Arts of Old Japan. By HENRI L. JOLY. With 
upwards of 500 Illustrations, including 16 Full-Page Prints 
in Colour. 4to, 84s. net. 


Historical and Biographical 


COKE OF NORFOLK a 
AND HIS FRIENDS. The Life of Thomas William 
Coke, first Earl of Leicester, of Holkham. By A. M. W. 
STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illus- 
trations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&c. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. net. 


Times.—" Mr. Stirling has given us one of the most interesting biographies of 
recent years."" 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS 
AND STRANGE EVENTS. ByS. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A., Author of “ Yorkshire Oddities.” Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
LOVE LETTERS OF A STATESMAN 
Translated from the French of FRANCIS LAUR by 
VIOLETTE MONTAGU. With Portraits and other 
Illustratious. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Dairy TELeGrapi.—" It is Gambetta pouring out his soul to Léonie Léon; the 
strange, passionate, masterful demagogue, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, 


his Egeria." 
Poetry and Drama 
NEW POEMS. BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. . 
Times,—" The old quulities are here with a finer feeling than before for the point 
where enough has been said. He has mastered his materials, he can do almost as 
he 3s with words." c 
StTanparv.—" A remarkable volume, rich in the pure gold of poetry. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY 
By Dr. MARIO BORSA. Translated from the Original 
Italian and Edited, with Preface, by SELWYN BRINTON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. E. A, Baucuan in Dat_y News,—"' A remarkable study of the art of drama as 
bractised in London. It is emphatically a book to read." 


Books for Presents 


THE ISLE OF PURBECK . 
By IDA WOODWARD. With 36 Illustrations in Colour 
by J. W. G. BOND. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


Westminster Gazetre.— Purbeck is an enchanting land ... an isle full of 
charming pictures as Mr. Bond reveals in many a vision of wild heath, pastoral 
combe a 


picturesque coast.”" 


POEMS OF COLERIDGE ' 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE, and over 100 Illustrations by GERALD 


METCALFE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 
Dairy Mat..—"' These beautiful drawings ...The artist seems to have got right 
nus : the spirit of the poet’s mind, and to have interpreted his visions in a won- 
erful way."' 



































ILLUSTRATED BY CONDER 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
The Complete Fairy Story. Translated from the French 
by ERNEST DOWSON. Illustrated in Colour by 
CHARLES CONDER. 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—' Would seem to have been designed for the shelves of the 
virtuoso. The candour of the text and of some of the illustrations is hardly suited 
for juvenile readers, but the volume will be esteemed by collectors, especially as the 
edition is limited to 300 copies." 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMOND DULAC 
FAIRIES | HAVE MET 
By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations in Colour by EDMOND DULAC, and Cover 
Design by W. H. WALKER. Small ¢to, 3s. 6d. 


WILD NATURE IN PICTURES, 

RHYMES, AND REASONS. A Series of Reproduc- 
tions in Colour of Original Drawings, by Sir FRANCIS 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. Oblong 4to, 5s. 
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STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. 
By VERNON LEE. New Edition, with a New Preface, a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and 40 other Illustrations selected by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Super-royal 8vo, 
half-bound, 21. net. 

“* Charming sketches, touched in with the light and sure hand of 
a master."’—Spectator. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR (Author of “ The Book of 
Nonsense"’) to Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford) and Frances Countess 
Waldegrave (1848 to 1864). Edited by LADY STRACHEY (of Sutton Court). With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. 3 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 18@. net 

The Westminster Gasette says: “Every page of the Letters is 
enthralling.” (Second impression now on sale. 


BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO. By Epwarp STANLEY, 
sometime Bishop of Norwich. Edited by J. H. ADEANE and MAUD GRENFELL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 148. net. 

“In these Stanley Letters there are many vivid impressions of 
great characters and interesting scenes.”—Tribune. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. By EMILE FAGUET. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
[Library of Literary History. 
“ It is literally crammed with information ; every page is interest- 
ing and valuable.”—The Spectator. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. By R. A. 
NICHOLSON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
[Library of Literary History. 
“Mr. Nicholson has performed the work he set himself to accom- 
plish with remarkable ability, and his book will henceforth be 
a standard one on the subject.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By F. W. Hackwoop. With 6 
Coloured Plates and 32 other Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A storehouse of information, admirably arranged for inspection, 
and cunningly set with anecdote and humorous story.”—Standard. 


MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD. Being the True and Romantic 
Story of his Life and Adventures. By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of “‘ Court 
Beauties of Old Whitehall,” “* A Girl of the Multitude,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

“A book which it is difficult to lay aside, and still more difficult 
to forget.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life Story of 
Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples, By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of “A Leader of 
Society at Napoleon's Court,” “‘ Lives of the Early Valois Queens,” &c. Fully illus- 
trated, Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Wil be found to be as exciting as any romance—indeed, few 
romances equal it in interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt., Author of ‘*The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India," ‘‘ Indian Life: Religious and Social,”’ &c. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 
146. net. 


“A most valuable contribution to our Knowledge of religious 
thought in India.”—The Times. 














"MID PLEASURES AND PALACES. By Mary LANpDoN, 
With 16 Illustrations. 6s. 
Vivid impressions of Life and Travel in the Far East. 


THE MATTEREORN. By Guipo Rey. [Illustrated by EDOARDO 
RUBINO. With a Preface by EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from the 
Italian by J. E. C. EATON, With 14 Coloured Plates, 23 Pen Drawings, and lI 
Photographs. Super-royal 8vo, 21@. net. Fine Paper Edition (limited to 15 copies). 
Price on application. 

** Another of those splendid Alpine books which send a thrill 
through the heart of the mountaineer, and arouse a mild and 
fascinating dread in the flat-lan Jer.”—Saturday Review. 


THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
By ANGELO MOSSO, Author of “ The Life of Man on the High Alps.'’ With 187 
Illustrations and 2 Plans. Royal 8vo, 21e. 

“ The Illustrations are both numerous and excellently reproduced, 
and add greatly to the value of an already valuable book.”— 
Daily News. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. Life and Travel in Peru. 
By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 218. 

“A living and convincing record of travel and experiences in the 
South American Republic.”—The Tribune. 


CHILE. By G. F. Scott-E.iiot, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 
by MARTIN HUME. Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“An exhaustive and interesting account not only of the turbulent 
history of this country, but of her present conditions and 
prospects.”—Westminster Gazette. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF 
EGYPT. Being a Personal Narrative of Events. By WILFRID SCAWEN 
BLUNT. With a Photogravure Frontispiese. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. 

‘“‘The real interest of the book lies in the sid:lights Mr. Blunt 
throws upon contemporary English politics, and principally 
upon Mr. Gladstone.”—Daily Chronicle. ; 


THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK. Edited by W. JENKYN THomas. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations by WILLY POGANY. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. 

“ Adults as well as young people will rejoice in the Welsh Fairy 
Book,”—Athenaum. 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. By E. NesBiT. With 48 Illustra- 
trations by H. R. MILLAR. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We envy the child who i; the recipient of a copy of this wholly 
charming book.”—Outlook. 


MILLY AND OLLY; or, a Holiday among the Mountains. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With 40 Illustrations by WILLY POGANY, 6s. 
“A better book of its Kind could not be desired.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DODO. ByG.E Farrow, Author 
of “The Wallypug of Why,” &c. With 70 Illustrations. by WILLY POGANY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

“Mr. G. E. Farrow has not don: anything better than ‘The 
Adventures of a Dodo’ since he created that amusizg mont- 
strosity, ‘The Wallypus.’”—Daily Graphic- 
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